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What the 
Bee Sees 

Its Vision is 
Somewhat Blurred 

rr he;, wonders of insect vision 

have .. been recently. in¬ 
vestigated by Dr M. H. Pirenne, 
of Aberdeen University, He has 
actually obtained a photograph 
of a scene as seen by a bee—that 
is, the scene is actually photo¬ 
graphed through the bee’s, eye. 

This is a picture of a window 
about*. five feet distant. The 
window shdws up clearly, with 
the f cross sashes quite visible, 
though the picture as a whole 
is very poor compared with that 
obtained by the eye of man. It 
is, at best, comparable with what 
would be obtained by a very 
short-sighted person. 

Thousands of Lenses 

And that is just what bees are. 
Their acuteness of vision is far 
less than that of' humans. For 
example, they can distinguish 
black bands on white paper at 
a distance of three 'feet if the 
bands are not less than half an 
inch wide and with half an inch 
separating each band. The com¬ 
parable. distance for boys and 
‘ girls is about 50 feet., „ 

The optical system 1 of insects •• 
like the bee is different from 
that : of the vertebrate animals.' 
The^ insects have no proper lens 
or ’ retina, such as a dog or a 
man has, ’but instead 'they have 
thousands of tiny lenses arranged 
in a group. Each lens' is at. the 
miter end of a tiny , tube, at . the 
other end' of which• are the light- 
' sen&itive cells which 7 communicate 
■ -with the brain. : The pattern of 
.. light ahd shade:is thus;made up . 
according' to the light/ intensity 
affecting each particular lens and 

. .tubei v- •' \ v 

• With an.optical system of this 
'.type, there.must be thousands of. 
separate; points to. ; give a picture, 

’ and ^thls is why the eyes of in¬ 
sects are. so very large—that of 
a fly, for instance, covering half 
its. face. . 

Scent and Sight 

In a dog or a man, of course, 
the pictures they-see* are pro¬ 
jected on the retina*like a pic-, 
tuve on a tiny, screen, and 
the rods and cones-convey ‘the 
impression to the brain. 

The picture of the window as 
seen through a bee’s eye-is de¬ 
ficient in that it is not in colour. 
It is just possible. that colours 
may add a certain definition to 
the object viewed, so .that when 
a bee is visiting flowers, for 
example, it sees the colours even 
though it might not be able to 
distinguish anything if they were 
black and white, or grey. It is 
thought that the bee’s Vision is 
deficient in the red end of the 
spectrum, and when it visits a 
red rose it does so by the scent 
rather than by the sense of sight. 
Blue flowers, on, thp other hand, 
it could see quite clearly and 
make a “bee-line ” for them, ' 


Snacks For Flying Visitors 



Feeding the Gulls on the Thames Embankment at Chelsea 


Woolly Rhino Down in Devon 


Jn a cave at Lemonford, near 
Newton Abbot, there have 
recently . been found teeth and 
bones of the woolly rhinoceros, 
hyena, bear, and wolf, as well as 
the ox and other animals that 
died between 50,000 and 100,000 
years ago. : This is only a few 
miles from Kent’s Cavern, Tor¬ 
quay, famous- for similar dis¬ 
coveries made over a century ago, 
proving that Man had in ancient 
'times lived - there in ; association 
.with animals now extinct. *■ 

Such finds stagger;all who can¬ 
not understand how such animals 
ever came to be in England, 
where for the most part they 
have left no descendants. The 
explanation iV of course, that 
formerly the British Islands were 


united to Europe, and so to Asia 
and Africa. 

Animals in that remote past 
were free to roam dry-footed 
from continent to continent over 
vast areas that are now separated 
by the sea. ■ ' > r 

Our ancestors, far away in .time, 
had here in Britain in different 
eras animals of the Ice Age— 
mastodon, reindeer, musk-ox; and 
during our tropical age, lions, 
tigers, hyenas, bears, raccoons, 
leopards, the lynx, monkeys, ahd 
lemurs, elephants, mammoths,- 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
and the wild boar. We should 
search the world in vain to find 
today such a collection of animals 
as lived here during the passing 
of the ages. : ’ f 


A SPIDER CLIMBS TO POPULARITY 


T.ITXLE Peter the Spider, hero of 
a child’s song in Denmark, 
has become very popular, Pack¬ 
ages are wrapped in paper with 
his picture on, postcards show 
him hanging by a. silken thread, 
a toy in which he climbs up a 
pole is selling rapidly; and all 
because the song is a favourite 
one of Karen, . five-year-old 
daughter of Haiis Hedtoft, >Hhe 
Danish Prime Minister. . 

When -the -Prime Minister 
went to Greenland ' recently he 
'gathered one evening with.some 
Danish fishermen and Eskimo 
trappers. After a meal the 
fishermen started 7 a sing-song, 
and courteously invited the 


Minister to join in. He remem¬ 
bered his daughter’s favourite 
and started to sing. , / 

“Little Peter the. Spider-boy 
crept slowly up a, wall,” he began, 
and as he sang, imitated the 
action with his thumb and little 
finger; and he went on singing; 

“Then came some raindrops and 
made poor Peter fall. 

Up came the sun and made Peter 
Spider dry. 

So Peter the Spider boy made 
another try.” 

The fishermen thought it all 
great fun, and back in Denmark 
. Little Peter the Spider found he 
was suddenly famous. 


Mystery of "the 
Missing Butterflies 

M. Eugene le Moult, one of the 
world’s leading butterfly 
collectors, has suffered the big¬ 
gest butterfly thefts of all time. 
As many as. 20,000 butterflies, 
worth 23 million francs, have been 
taken from his famous collection, 
which takes up all the space oh 
two floors of his Paris home, and 
in spite’ of the loss still contains 
over a million specimens. ; 

Over 100 of the stolen speci¬ 
mens have been found on" the 
butterfly market and have been 
identified by the Director of the 
Museum of Natural History in 
Paris as being undoubtedly from 
the collection of M. le Moult. It 
is to be hoped .that all the lost 
specimens' will eventually be 
traced . and restored to this 
wonderful collection, the work of 
50 years, .-. ■ . / •. 


Monster in 
the Forest 

Strange Visitor 
From Overseas 

This amusing story of a 
monster found . in a German 
forest comes, to .us front a Liver*, 
pool reader. 

short time ago G. H. McCabe, 
age 15, released from his 
garden a meteorological balloon, 
five feet in diameter. Attached to 
the balloon was:, a metal tag 
bearing his name and address. 

Just two weelw later a letter 
bearing a German stamp.and the . 
postmark \ Grosshohenrain was’ 
received at'the Liverpool address; 

Here G. H. ' McCabe takes up., 
the story. He writes: ^ 

Tnside the envelope was a most 
interesting letter from a 
German ex-pilot called 'Alfred 
Feix, and lie told me the story of ’ 
how the balloon was found over 
there just a week’ after it had 
been released. , \ ' . ; 

An Old Man’s Story 

An old man from the neigh¬ 
bourhood went into the. forest to 
collect firewood,; and he saw 
something brown moving round 
on the ground.' Not knowing 
what strange animal it might be, 
he escaped and told Mr Feix 
about it. Being curious, Mr Feix 
and his *young brother and their' 
dog went into the forest armed 
with pitchforks and sticks. They 
were surprised to find the 
“animal ” still there. They crept 
up behind a tree about a hundred 
feet away from the creature, and 
the brother threw'a stick at “it,” 
and “it ” moved along with 
. strange motions. 

As they came closer the ex-pilot * 
, recognised ; “it ” • as : a weather' 
balloon almost the same as he 
had used in the German. Air 
Force. He told his brother there 
was no danger, but theirdog, : not 
believing it, jumped courageously 
on the “enemy,” bit it, and looked 
proudly at his success, hoping to 
be praised. 

Mr Feix, however, was sorry, 
because he had an idea to refill it 
with gas and send it on a second 
journey. But the dog’s sharp 
teeth had ripped it and the gas 
whistled out. 

Mr Feix ' gave me the correct 
bearings of the village of Gross- 
hohenrain, which is in Southern 
Bavaria in the U S Zone of 
Germany.. • ; * 


Leave the Clouds Alone 

tampering ”. with 


JParmers in the Eastern Trans¬ 
vaal , are. Singly * with the 
scientists; the drought there, 
they say, has been caused by the 
people whq have been trying to 
make rain. Dry ice was poured 
on clouds to precipitate rain west 
of Johannesburg, and, while it. 
rained copiously ‘ there, the 
Eastern Transvaal went without 
its usual downpour. 

So the farmers have, decided to 
protest to the Council of In¬ 
dustrial and Scientific Research 


because it is 
the clouds. 

Their argument is that the 
- clouds belong to everyone and 
that scientists have no right to 
stimulate in one place rain which 
the clouds would have brought to 
another. 

It is just as wrong, .they say, to 
tamper with the rain supply as 
to cut off the water -supply. 
Clouds should be left alone, to 
bring. rain to whichever area 
Nature has chosen, ‘ , 







Studying World Problems lond °nvoldest 
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T^ondon's clubs are the most 
famous in the world, and 


in New York 

t n' Al x ui r 11 ‘ • *'<. have taken a great,part in our 

A WAY from the troubles of world politics the U N Economic national life. The Union Club, 

** and Social Council is now in session at New York to which began in 1799, and claims 
continue its great work for the welfare of the whole of mankind. t0 be London’s oldest members’ 
It is work well Worth watching, 


News From Everywhere 


Here in New York, although 
seemingly, far from our daily 

■ :worries, scores of delegates' to 
the Council are now wading 
through innumerable 'points -.of 
agenda to reach .one common 
goal—the betterment of the life 
and fortune of the individual 
without distinction of language, 
racej or religion. 

There is a very wide range 
of subjects indeed which this 
Council 'is now being called 
upon to consider. Firstly, there 
; are the strictly-speaking economic 
topics such as the world economic 
'situation, or the working of the 
International Bank and Mone¬ 
tary Fund. Under this head 
comes the question of co¬ 
operation with' the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation or the . 
International Children’s Emer¬ 
gency Fund which is trying to 
help the numerous waifs of all 
nations. 

Increase in Trade 

Then there are proposals for. 

■ establishing an Economic Com¬ 
mission for the Middle East, to¬ 
day a very important place in all 
political and military considera¬ 
tions. And, of course, there is 
discussion on the work of the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
which, under , its distinguished 
Swedish chairman, Mr Gunnar 
' Myrdal, is now trying to find 
ways and means of increasing 
trade between West and East, a 
very difficult problem indeed. 
Reports on the work of the 
Economic Commissions for Asia 
and Latin America will probably 
round up the survey of the 
various parts of our globe and 
their widely differing interests. 

There are two items of great 
cultural interest. Plans are afoot 
in the Council to work out, 
together with Unesco, a list of 
great books, in all languages, 
which ought to be known to a 
* wider audience than the people 
of their authors. . Educational 
and literary experts of the 
various nations have now pre¬ 
pared such a list, and this will 
soon be given a thorough ex- 
. amination by the Council itself. 

The second point of ‘ educa¬ 
tional value on the agenda is a 
report of the Secretary General 
of. the-UN and of Unesco on 
' how the teaching of the U N aims 
and activities could be brought 
nearer to the young people of 
the world, A lot of time is being 
devoted to this , matter, for the 
UN understand that unless 
the youth of the world is con¬ 
vinced of its organisation’s use¬ 
fulness there can be little real 
hope for world peace. 

Difficult Problem 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
group of subjects for discussion 
has a distinct political flavour. 
One is: What measures are to 
be taken by the nations of the 
World to abolish forced labour? 
This topic has been submitted 
)y the American Federation of 
Labour to draw attention to the 
existence in Russia of forced 
labour camps reputed to hold 
many, millions of people. The 
Russians have, already strongly 
resisted discussion of , this subject. 

Other items likely to result in 


heated exchanges are the ques¬ 
tions of equal pay for men and 
women, freedom of information, 
and waste of food. As to the 
latter it was really the 'General 
Assembly itself which drew atteri- 
’ tion to the sometimes appalling 
waste of food in many countries. 
There are thoughtless people even 
in the. Uni ted States who seem to 


club, has just issued its history. 
Its original clubhouse was in 
Trafalgar Square before the 
square was given that name. 

The club’s records are full of 
history and sidelights upon 
personalities and contemporary 
life. In 1821 it was agreed that 
no gambling should be permitted 
“on pain of expulsion.” In 1824 
an “allowance of five shillings a 
week was made to Evan Morgan, 
the local crossing-sweeper,” and 


forget how much the world de- in the same year “The chef was 


pends on American supplies! 

When we add such a difficult 
problem as how to solve the - 
present situation in which many 
thousands of people cannot be 
regarded as citizens of any State 
we can all realise that the few 
weeks of the session of the 
Economic and Social Council are 
full of interest. 

Four Days and Nights 
in a Gave of Ice 

J^our members of the Mount 
Egrriont Alpine Club in New 
Zealand encountered a blizzard 
when they were 7500 feet up on 
Mt Ruapehu, and pitched their 
tent for the night; but though 
they were comfortable enough 
wrapped in blankets the wind 
1 whistled through gaps in the tent 
which flapped furiously. Next 
day they began digging an ice 
cave about 16 feet by 10 feet, and 
spent the next four days very 
comfortably, hearing hardly a 
sound of the blizzard raging out¬ 
side. 

THEIR SECOND 
CHRISTMAS 

■While other people are looking 
forward to Easter, a second 
Christmas is being held at the 
Loran Coastguard Station on the 
600-yard-long Palawan Island in 
the, south Pacific. This is because 
the isolated outpost is visited 
only once a year—by a ship bring¬ 
ing Christmas gifts collected by 
the San Francisco Chapter of the 
Coast Guards League. 

Loran station, manned by men 
whose average age is 20, is 
perhaps the most solitary coast¬ 
guard post in the world, but it is 
of vital aid to navigation. 


dismissed as he was in the habit 
of taking French leave.” Labour- 
saving devices are not all new, for 
in 1853, we read, “Potato-peeling 
machine installed.” 

FANTE BIBLE 

rrim British and Foreign Bible 
Society has just * published 
the complete Bible in the Fante 
language spoken on the Gold 
Coast of Africa. Some frag¬ 
ments of Scripture in this. 
tongue appeared as early as* 
1764, and the New Testament 
was published in 1896. 

The Fante number about a 
million. Care of the children is 
left exclusively to the mothers, 
who are regarded with deep 
veneration, while little attention 
is paid to the fathers. * 


Parrot Cry? 

|7or some weeks now we have 
been urging our readers 
to make sure of receiving their 
C N each week by giving an 
order to a newsagent to reserve 
a copy weekly. 

W/e have run the risk of this 
" repetition being regarded 
as something in the nature of a 
parrot cry ; but recent happen¬ 
ings have proved the need for 
our oft-repeated advice. Letters 
have told of disappointment at 
being unable to obtain copies 
Of C N. 

Co, once again, we repeat that 
^ there are now enough 
C Ns for all, but the sure way 
of obtaining a copy weekly is 
to give a firm order to a news¬ 
agent. 


Battle of Britain House 


A splendid youth centre is to be 
opened on March 1 at North- 
wood, Middlesex, as a memorial 
to Battle of Britain pilots. It is 
Battle of Britain House, and is to 
be a Residential Youth Service 
Training Centre. The House is 
in a delightful position close to 
the Green Belt and surrounded 
by woods. Nearby is Ruislip 
Reservoir, where bathing is 
allowed. 

Here, will come young men and 
women to take courses in youth 
leadership, organised by the resi¬ 
dent. War den. They will stay in 
the House; or in huts in the 
grounds. The House and grounds 


FIRE AND WATER *■’ 

In a chemist’s shop at Reading 
the sun’s rays, intensified by 
shining through bottles of 
coloured water, started a fire in 
the window. 

Pandit Neliru has laid the 
foundation stone of a new town 
named Hastinapur, about 65 miles . 
from Delhi. It is to accom¬ 
modate 3000 families of refugees 
zoho are being settled on re¬ 
claimed land round the town. 

The entire Tate Gallery has 
been rc-opened, repairs to the 
building and re-arrangement of 
the collections having been com¬ 
pleted. 

In future, British emigrants to 
South Africa will have to possess 
X-ray photographs showing that 
they are free from tuberculosis. 

Destructive Daisy 

When Daisy, a cow, wandered 
into the garden and house of an 
old age pensioner at Dundryt 
near Bristol, she did £25 worth 
of damage, the amount awarded 
against her owner in damages. 
In the garden she damaged 
blackcurrant and gooseberry 
bushes, and flower beds; in the 
house, a table, cups, saucers, jugs, 
pudding basins, and an oil can. 



“Few” was first made by Mr 
Leslie Hunt, an. ex-RAF officer 
and a keen youth-leader. He in¬ 
terested Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Keith Park in the idea, and, 
among others, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir James M. Robb who on Tues¬ 
day will unveil at the House a 
memorial tablet to the officers 
and men of the RAF who fought 
in the Battle of Britain. 

Young people themselves have 
worked energetically to help to 
raise the money to buy this won¬ 
derful place; Scouts and Guides 
have raised funds by concerts, 
displays, and so on, youth clubs 
have held dances and given the 


will also serve as a centre for the proceeds to the fund, some young 


young people of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

This fine house was formerly 
known as Franklin House, and 
was originally built as a country 
residence for foreign ambassadors. 
The idea of buying" the property 
and turning it into a Youth 
Centre in memory to the heroic 


Australians sent stamps to 
sold. 


be 


Battle of Britain House is being 
opened by Alderman W. J. Irving, 
MP; the Chairman of the Middle¬ 
sex County Council, which ad¬ 
vanced about half the sum needed 
for purchasing it and have agreed 
to maintain it. ’ 


Ships belonging to British Railways 
are to have a new house flag—a 
golden lion bestriding a wheel on 
white diagonals with a blue ground. 

Restrictions on the building of 
pleasure craft for the home, 
market are to be removed. This 
is because there arc * better 
supplies of , hardwood, though 
shortage of softioood niay limit 
the amount of building for some 
time.- 

Three Aboriginal candidates 
for the Australian Senate are to 
be nominated by the Australian. 
Aborigines League for the next 
Federal elections. One of them 
is Mr R. Saunders, who as an 
army lieutenant won the Military 
Cross. 

The smallest daffodil now being 
cultivated is called the Wee Bee. 
It was ; shown recently at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s hall 
at Westminster. 

RECORD 

All records have been broken 
by the sugar beet harvest of 1948. 
The white sugar output amounted 
to 567,000 tons, 138,000 tons more 
than in 1947. * 

Lieut-Colonel Frank Adams, a 
Devon man, ’ has flown to 
Malaya to take the place of the 
murdered head of the British 
Save the Children Fund's school 
for orphan and destitute boys at 
Serendah. During his thirty 
years' service in the Indian 
Army he spent two years in 
Malaya. 

Surplus money made at the 
1948 Olympic Games will be dis¬ 
tributed among various amateur 
sporting organisations by '• the 
British Olympic Association. 

As a result of their presenta¬ 
tion of the play Three Roses, 
the 2nd New Barnet Life Boy 
Team has sent £21 towards - the 
cost of a motor-boat for mission¬ 
ary service on the Congo River. 


1 LB OF WORMS 

Londoners who keep aquariums 
pay 2s 6d a pound for small red 
worms which two men find on the 
edge of the Thames, at low tide, 
between Waterloo Bridge and. 
Charing Cross. 

Provision for teaching Welsh 
in all secondary schools in Wales 
so that any child xvlio desires to 
study Welsh may do so, is the 
recommendation of the Central 
Advisory Council for Education 
{Wales). 

During January 69 children 
were admitted to Dr Barnardo’s 
Homes, whose family of 7000 boys 
and girls still remains the 
largest in the world. 

The Stroud and Uplands Scout 
Troop has just received a Letter 
of Commendation for splendid 
work in-rescuing a boy who had 
become buried while, tunnelling 
in sand at Marazion, Cornwall. 

Music Lover 

A Persian cat that had been 
missing from its home for two 
days was found covered with 
cobwebs and dust in the organ of 
the church at Callington, Corn¬ 
wall. 

It is proposed to found a Wool 
College at Bradford, one of the 
great centres of the industry. 

. The estimated cost is £158,000. 

A work, previously unknown, 
by the famous composer Mozart, 
has been found in the vicarage 
oi\ the Maria-Geburt Church, 
Vienna. It is a Mass, composed 
when Mozart was twelve. 

A new substitute for meat, 
made of sausage and proteins, 
has been produced by German 
and Allied scientists and will pro¬ 
bably be sold in Germany this 
month. It can be given different 
. flavours, beef, lamb, pork, fish, 
or poultry. Scientists have also 
produced a substitute milk made 
from vegetable proteins. \ 

NEW CHUMS 

At a recent naturalisation cere¬ 
mony. at Canberra—the first of 
its kind held in Australia—a 
Spaniard, a Greek, a Frenchman, 
a Yugoslavia Norwegian, a Dane, 
and a Czech were given certifi¬ 
cates of citizenship. - v. , 

A complete cure for sea-sickness 
and other forms of travel illness, 
is reported from* the Johiis Hop¬ 
kins t Hospital, BaltimoreThe 
cure is the drug dr am amine, and 
its : effectiveness teas discovered 
quite by chance. 

The British Boys’ CheSs Con¬ 
gress is to be held at Hastings, 
April 25 to 30. 

Tall Storeys 

A San Francisco architect.has 
suggested a mile-high buildffig 
with 440 .floors to accommodate 
400,000 people. 

Paris is to have a complete 
helicopter airport in the centre 
of the city~on Les Invalides . It 
will be opened in April. 

A new Battle of Eritain Class 
engine,- • Southern Region, was 
recently : named Sir Eustace 
Missenden, after' the wartime 
General Manager of the Southern 
Railway who directed complicated 
railway operations in the move¬ 
ment of troops and supplies. 

. Mr Frederick Gillman, com¬ 
piler of the Fellowship Hymnbook 
of which over a million copies 
have been sold, recently died at 
the age of 82 







JJefoke the Reformation Shrove 
Tuesday was, a day of, peni¬ 
tential preparation for the 
Lenten Season, a day . on which 
the . sinner was shriven, or given- 
a penance. At a later period it 
developed into a holiday, associ¬ 
ated with pancakes and various 
sports, and seems to have been 
adopted by apprentices as their 
own special day. • • 

In the days of Elizabeth and 
her successor Shrove Tuesday was 
marked by riotous scenes, and if 
the snow lay on the ground 
snowball fights were - carried on 
with great vigour, “disturbing the 
matrons old and all sober men 
who desired £o pass without a 
cold salutation from the wanton- 
fellowe?.” 

: John Taylor, the water poet, in 
his Jacke-a-Lent (1620) has left 
us a quaint account of Shrove 
Tuesday’s chief delicacy, “Shrove 
Tuesday, at whose entrance all 

Debt Repaid 

When 19-year-old Roel Hagoort 
of Utrecht, Holland, arrived 
in New Zealand in January to 
work on a farrn he was not a 
. stranger in a strange land. 

■To meet him came Terry 
.Walker, a wartime airman who 
had . been sheltered by Roel’s 
father, a member of the under¬ 
ground movement, when the' 
bomber in -which Terry was a 
crew member was shot down over 
Holland in . 1943. 

Thus ; Terry, now busy at his 
trade in Auckland city, has been 
able to repay a debt of gratitude 
to Roel’s father, with whom he 
had once stayed in Utrecht. 

What is more, Terry found 
that the farmer to whom Roel 
was going was an. old friend. 
..They had served together in the 
., Air Force in England. 


the kingdom is ihquiet, but by 
that time the clocke strikes ’ 
eleven which (by the help of a 
knavish sexton) is ' commonly 
befoi’e nine, there is a bell rung 
called the Pancake-bell, the sound 
whereof makes thousands of 
people distracted, and forgetful 
either of manners or humanitie; 
then there is a thing called 
wheaten floure, which the cookes 
do mingle with water, egges, spice, 
and other tragical, magicall in- 
chantments and then they put it 
little and little into a frying pan 
of boiling suet, where it makes a 
confused dismall hissing until at 
last by the skill of the cooke, it 
is transformed into the forme of 
a flip-jack called a pan-cake 
which people doe devoure very 
greedily.” 

Taylor may have been a good 
poet; he was apparently not a 
lover of Shrove Tuesday, or of 
pancakes., • 

WOW, BUDDY! 

^he Americans have given us 
lots of new wbrds; but per¬ 
haps not as many as we.think. 
Cutie, wow, and buddy are usually 
regarded as native, to the United 
States. But Mr A. S. Umpleby 
of the Yorkshire Dialect Society 
says they are all Northumbrian 
dialect words. 

Pip iii the Pot 

Qeventy-five years ago the pip 
of a Spanish orange was 
planted' in a- flower-pot in Kent. 
The pip grew into a fine tree, and 
no fewer than 62 oranges, stated 
to be a record crop, have just 
bfeen gathered from it by Mr S. A. 
Marten, of Shalmsford Manor, 
Chartham, whose mother planted 
the pip hopefully so many years 
ago. 


DAY! 



rjHvo very contented sleek sea- 
lions have reached : New 
Zealand after a 26-day - voyage 
from San Francisco, during which 
they were fed on choice red 
salmon steaks. - 

Mr A. Barnett, an attendant. 
from the Auckland Zoo, cared for; 
the sea-lions on the smoky 24- 
hour journey from Wellington to 
Auckland by goods train, and he 
was; kept busy throughout the , 
day and night. Because the sea- 
lions spend most of their lives in 
the water, their skins dry out 
very quickly' if they are kept on 
land for any length of time. So 
on their journey to Auckland the 
sea-lions had to be hosed down at 
least five times every 24 hours. 

Guest From Siam 

J^/[om Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, 
a former Premier of Siam, 
is in this country to study our 
education system. He has already 
had first-hand knowledge, for. he 
was educated at Trent College, 
Nottingham, and Worcester 
College, Oxford, and performed a 
notable achievement of being the 
first Oriental to pass First in the 
Bar examination/ During the war 
he was Siamese Minister in 
Washington, and when Siam de¬ 
clared war on the-United States 
and Britain, he refused to hand 
the official declaration to the 
State Department. 

WHY TEETH DECAY 

YhE despatch of a dental re¬ 
search expedition from New 
Zealand to the (South Pacific 
islands to study groups of natives 
immune from tooth' decay was 
urged at a meeting of the Pacific 
Science Congress being held in 
New Zealand, It was said that 
native people in the South Pacific 
offer an excellent field for in¬ 
vestigation, as their teeth are in 
a much better state of health 
than ours. Civilisation, has 
brought white flour, 'sugar, and 
milled foods, which are . all bad 
for the teeth, said Professor J. P. 
Walsh, of Otago University. 


GOING UP AND 
COMING DOWN 

These pic fares show the method 
of take-off and landing that are in¬ 
corporated ‘ in, one of America's 
latest bombers, the Boeing XB-47 
Stratojet. 

At the take-off the 60-ton bomber 
is assisted by 18 internally mounted 
Aerojet Jato (Jet Assisted Take-Off) 
rocket-units , and the picture on the' 
left shows the Stratojet zooming 
upwards. 

To enable the plane to land on 
short runways a “deceleration 
parachute ” con be used. The 
picture below shows the Stratojet 
touching down with the 30-foot- 
diameter parachute billowing behind. 
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PRIZE 

PLOUGHBOYS 

Ten-year-old George Losh (above), 
of Cumwhitton , near Carlisle, is 
already an expert tractor ploLighman. 
In the Empire Ploughing Competitions 
at Workington, George won two 
special prizes . 

Another young expert is 12-year- 
old Charlie Watson (right). At a 
tractor ploughing contest held by a 
Morayshire Young Farmers Club, he 
took four prizes. 

TIDYING UP 

Dillingham schoolboys are doing 
their bit to keep their town 
tidy. Most weekends pupils of 
Forge Lane and Byron Road 
schools can be seen at work dig¬ 
ging, trimming hedges, rolling 
and cutting lawns, and generally 
busying themselves on the public 
greens and shrubberies. Garden¬ 
ing* classes are being held to give 
the lads instruction. 

Boys from Richmond Road 
school have also offered to main¬ 
tain the Gillingham War 
Memorial. • 

Ship Cabin Ashore 

Clarence House, , Princess 
Elizabeth’s new home at 
St James’s Palace, there will be 
one , room fitted to make an 
almost exact replica of a naval 
officer’s cabin for the Duke of 
Edinburgh. There will be separate 
cupboards outside for his uni¬ 
forms. 

_ The Princess, the Duke, and 
little Prince Charles expect to 
move into Clarence House at the 
end of March. On the first floor 
will be a special “business room ” 
for the Princess. The Duke will 
have a ground-floor, study. 

On the third floor will be 
Prince , Charles’s nursery, with 
windows overlooking the gardens 
and the Mall. It will be decorated 
in a bright primrose yellow and 
the walls will be washable. 

Attractive pastel, colours have 
been selected by thev Princess for 
most of the principal rooms at 
Clarence House. 

HOLIDAYS BOOKED 

^he . first railway holiday guide 
since nationalisation is issued 
this year. This British Rail¬ 
way Holiday Guide is in. five 
volumes. 
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New Coinage in 
Holy Land 

JJTie first entirely Jewish coins 
to be issued in Palestine since 
the second century a d, are to 
be minted by a British firm, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, with whom a contract 
has been placed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel. 

The last purely Hebrew coins 
were issued by the Jewish rebel 
' leader Barchocebas, who led a 
revolt against the Romans during 
the reign of Hadrian, in ad 131. 
Before that there had been a 
regular Hebrew coinage in the 
second century bc, the period of 
the Maccabean dynasty. 

The new coins will have designs 
resembling ancient Jewish money. 
..There will be a bunch of grapes, 
symbolising agriculture, and the 
lamp with eight candles, repre¬ 
senting the miracle in the Temple 
when, in the time of Maccabees, 
a lamp burned miraculously for. 
eight days. 

NEW HOPE FOR 
JAPAN 

Qne of the most encouraging 
sign? in Japan is the new 
interest in the Christian faith. 
Dr Kagawa, the famous Japanese 
Christian, is just finishing a big 
evangelistic campaign which has. 
so far converted 70,000 people. 

'•One of Dr Kagawa’s dreams is 
the establishment of an inter¬ 
national Christian university in 
Japan, and American Christians 
are collecting over £2,000,000 
towards it as a token of their 
good will and friendship. 





























Crab of the 
Zodiac 

By the C N Astronomer 

T'he very ancient Zodiac con- 
stellation of Cancer, the 
celestial Crab,' may now be ex¬ 
plored with advantage as it is 
easily found some way to the 
right of and above the two bright 
luminaries, Regulus and Saturn, 
which were described in the C N 
for February 19. 

There are no bright stars in 
dancer." Therefore a dark moon¬ 
less night is .best, and this week 
will provide a 
good opportun¬ 
ity. This little- 
known constel¬ 
lation is high up m 
and due south of 
o v e r h e a d 
between 8 and 9 

o’clock. - 

That such a humble and un¬ 
important creature as a Crab 
should possess such a place of 
honour in the Zodiac between 
the fine constellations of Gemini 
and Leo, the Lion, is due to its 
very great antiquity,agoing back 
for many thousands of years bc. 
Then these, stars did not repre¬ 
sent a commonplace Crab, but a 
sacred beetle or scarab of the 
' early Egyptians, their emblem of 
immortality. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans had no regard for 
such symbols . or their profound 
astronomical significance relative 
to the Sun, the fount of all life, 
but. found the succulent Crab a 
more desirable, substitute. 

Alpha and Beta are only about 
fourth magnitude and almost in 
line with the brilliant Procyon, 
which will be sfeen away to the 
right. Alpha is actually composed 
of two suns, the larger one white 
and the smaller one red, which 
suggests that it'is dying down 
into a flaming world. Beta, which 
appears brighter than Alpha, is 
about 43^- light-years distant. 

Little fifth-magnitude Zeta is 
of great interest, being composed 
of three suns which, appear very 
similar to our Sun both in size 
and type, but they are 4,300,000 
times farther away and so appear 
faint. Two of these suns average 
1600 million miles apart and in¬ 
volve round a common centre; 
once in 59f years. At about 9600 
million miles distant from these 
is a third sun; this has a giant 
planet revolving round it in about 
17*- years and at an average dis¬ 
tance of about 850 million miles. 

The Asses 

The stars Gamma and Delta 
are known as the Aselli, that is 
the Asses; Delta being 203 light- 
years distant and Gamma some¬ 
what farther. They have been 
known as the Asses since ancient 
times owing to the fact that what ; 
appears as a misty patch of light 
was then fancifully regarded by 
seers as a Manger or Praesepe. 
Of course, they knew nothing* of 
all those stellar glories, or the 
colossal distance the Manger was 
from the Asses—a matter of from 
300 to 400 light-years’ journey. 

While this is. perceptible on a 
clear, dark night as a luminous 
patch, binoculars will reveal be¬ 
tween 25 and 50 stellar points 
against a luminous background. 
Each increase of telescopic power 
will reveal more and more until 
upwards of 500 will bespangle the 
field of view, numbers of them 
giant suns. This host is at a dis¬ 
tance of between 580 and 600 
light-years’ journey, a distance 
at which our Sun would be quite 
invisible without. most powerful 
telescopic aid. G. F. M. 


Children in Poland Today 


Life for children in Poland is 
quite different to what it was 
before the tear. Here we see 'it. 
through the eyes of an English - 
man loho has returned after. 
much travel in Eastern Europe. 

JJuring six years of occupation 
the schooling of children in 
Poland was neglected, and the 
hard conditions prevalent for two 
years after the armistice drove 
thousands of them on to the 
streets to deal in what we should 
call black-market goods. 

Now conditions. are much 
better. Rationing has ceased and 
the task of rebuilding the devas¬ 
tated cities is well under way. 
The Government cannot claim 
all the credit for this; because , a 
great portion of the population 
does not support it. Most of. it 
must go to the Poles themselves, 
for they are determined to build 
for. the future. 

Children have much to do with 
the new plans, for they volunteer 
to clear away debris, and, under 
compulsory State service, must 
spend a certain amount of time 
each year in camps where, apart 
from undergoing military train¬ 
ing, they help on farms, with 
roadwork, and so on. The great 
success in rehabilitating farms 
is shown by the extent eggs, 
bacon, sugar, and other food¬ 
stuffs have been exported from 
Poland. 

Many Polish schoolchildren - 
ride in British buses in the 


towns, for tlie Poles-have always 
admired British engineering, and 
under the British-Polish trade 
agreement are buying buses and 
machinery. Children in the 
country districts are not so well 
off, for their buses are merely 
ex-army trucks, and the number 
of passengers is usually over 
forty, though the normal carrying 
capacity is only fifteen 1 

School for Polish children 
.starts at eight o’clock and goes 
.on till one, when lessons are 
finished for. the day. A fair 
amount of homework is given, 
but this does not prevent anyone 
going to the cinema to see a 
film—four .years old. British films 
are as popular as American ones, 
and as it is compulsory in Polish ; 
schools to learn English,' the 
children can understand much of 
the dialogue. This is better than 
reading sub-titles, because the 
translations are often poor—and 
rather comical. 

Nearly everybody in Poland 
listens to the English news on the 
long and short wavebands; Poles 
say that it is the only news 
service they can trust! All in all, 
the Poles have a great admira¬ 
tion for anything British. It is 
the dream of every Polish boy to 
own an English motor-cycle. He 
would prefer one of our cars, but 
could never afford one; no high 
wqges are paid in Poland! 

Most Polish secondary schools 
were privately owned before the 
war, but now all education up to 



Country girl 
from Lowicz 



university stan- - 
dard. is State 
controlled 
—a nd free. 

This has meant 
that thousands 
more students 
are going 
through the 
universities—or 
trying to, be¬ 
cause there is a 
shocking lack 
of ; text books. 

Even infant , 
schools feel the 
shortage, and 
there is much 
g rumbling 
when the 
Govern m e n t 
uses enormous stocks of paper for. 
- propaganda purposes. 

In view of the fact that there 
is little future for anyone wanting 
to get a job with a private firm, 
and tliat the State does not .pay 
high wages to civil servants, 
agricultural schools are filled to 
capacity, and more are being 
opened. * 

Sport is popular in Poland, but 
it is not so widespread as here. 
Life on the whole is too serious 
a matter for Polish children, and 
they are trained quite early in 
life to be politically-conscious. 

Football is played in summer, 
because the keen frosts make the 
ground much' too hard in winter. 
In the cold season, ice hockey 
and ski-ing are popular, but the 
latter is mostly practised in 
the Tatra Mountains, which is 
Poland’s frontier ' to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Poland is not yet highly in¬ 
dustrialised, but though there are 
vast areas of green fields, forests, 
and mountains, the Poles have 
not yet found the joy of hiking. 
Perhaps when the call of the 
countryside, is embraced by more 
of the peoples of eastern Europe, 
we shall see a better spirit of 
co-operation. 

Left: A village street in East Poland. 

Below: Rebuilding in-Warsaw. 


Youth Parliament 

J ^ miniature Parliament was 
held at Launceston recently 
when schoolchildren from villages 
in North Cornwall aired their 
views on various subjects concern¬ 
ing youth. Some of the children 
blamed teachers for the “lack of 
discipline in present-day schools,” 
and thought that reasoning with 
pupils instead of the old methods 
involving corporal punishment 
would have a detrimental. effect 
on the character of youth in later 
years! ' . 

Two members of Padstow 
Youth Club suggested that no 
children should be allowed to see 
crime films until reaching the age 
of 14. But when their proposition, 
“that crime on film and radio 
influence youth badly” was put 
to the vote, it was decisively 
rejected! 

Members of Delabole Youth 
Club said that the desire through¬ 
out the world was for peace, and 
their proposal that everything 
should be done to foster exchange 
of visits between young people of 
different countries was approved 
by a large majority. 

The “Parliament” was an ex¬ 
periment to find*out how young 
people of the district could 
express their opinions. 
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Uppies Versus Doonies 


Jedburgh, in the Scottish 
Borders, has been observing 
its traditional game of handball 
in the streets, with the upper 
part of the town (the Uppies) 
playing against the * lower part 
.(the Doonies). The game started 
at noon and continued till dark¬ 
ness ma.de it impossible to see the 
ball clearly. . 

While a, game is in progress it 
almost appears that a riot has' 
broken out. Up and down the 


street sways a great mass of 
struggling figures, while every now 
and again the elusive ball flies 
out of the ruck .with everyone 
stampeding after it. Not infre¬ 
quently the ball goes into the 
River Jed. To prevent damage 
the windows of shops and dwell¬ 
ing houses are boarded up. 

However, although the game is 
a vigorous one it is played in the 
friendliest of spirits. Doonies 
and Uppies remain friends. 
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Architect of the 
New Israel 

JJhe first President of the new. 

State of Israel is Dr Chaim 
Weizmann. His life story, told 
by himself, has recently been 
published in New York by 
Harpers. The book is called 
Trial and Error. 

Dr Weizmann, who is 75, has 
devoted his life to establishing a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
He was born in a ghetto—the part 
of a town where Jews lived—in 
Russia, and his father was a log 
hauler. When Chaim was about 
seven, Alexander III came to the 
throne of Russia and harsh laws 
were made against Jews, causing 
many to emigrate. \ > 

Young Chaim came to England 
at the beginning of this century 
and began life here as a teacher 
o : f chemistry. He was fired with 
enthusiasm for the new Zionist 
movement, started by Theodor 
Herzl in 1895. 

Among the Famous 

Chaim Weizmann had to begin 
learning our language after 
coming here, yet before he had 
been in Britain ten years he had 
met many famous people in this 
country, among them ■ Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill, and 
Arthur Balfour, and aroused 
their interest in the idea of a 
Jewish home-K; 
land in Pales-1| 
tine. Later he g 

also interested inf 
the project! 

General Allenby, | 

L a w r e n c e! 
of Arabia, even - 
the Emir Feisal. 
leader of the f 

Arab nations. 

At the same Dr Chaim 

time that he Weizmann 

was working for Zionism he was 
becoming a great chemist. He 
made several discoveries, and 
during the First World War his 
process of synthesising acetone 
helped Britain’s production of ex¬ 
plosives at a critical time. In the 
Second World War his work on 
the production of synthetic 
rubber was of great assistance to 
the United States. 

Dr Weizmann’s book shows that 
during the recent events in 
Palestine he has been opposed to 
the hostility to Britain shown by 
many Zionist Jews. 


He Wants to Be an 
Engine-Driver 

Although for many boys the 
desire to pilot a zooming 
jet-propelled aeroplane has : 
eclipsed the urge to drive • a * 
railway engine, to eight-year-old 
Roger Casement of gt Leonards 
this thrill stands as the absolute , 
peak of achievement; He is so* 
determined to become a railways 
engine driver that he wrote to 
British Railways the other day, 
asking them to put his name on 
their employment list so that he 
can start right away when lie 
leaves school at 16. 

. Mr John Elliott, chief of the. 
Southern Region, replied to the 
letter and said that Roger’s name 
had been duly noted, but he was: 
afraid Roger would have to start, 
as all other railway-engine, 
drivers, as an engine cleaner. 

Meanwhile, Roger has had the 
rare, treat of a short ride on the 
footplate of an engine, during 
which the driver and fireman 
showed him the controls. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S 


-2. THE FILM DIRECTOR 


This is the second article in the 
series which Alan Ivimeyis ioriU 
ing specially for the C N. The 
articles deal with the work of 
menandtvomen in a variety of 
callings, and others will appear 
iii these pages from time to time . 

I x takes hundreds of people to 
. make a Feature Picture, and 
you never see halLof them on 
the screen. And of all these un¬ 
seen folk the most, important is 
the Director. 

And how does a Director direct? 

I thought .1 woulcPgo to see 'one 
to find out. 

Of course, once he is “on the 
floor,” that is, one of the stages 
inside a studio—a huge steel 
building big enough for a railway 
station or an airliner's hangar— 
the Director is usually too busy 
to talk to anyone not engaged on 
the picture. You may see him 
watching a rehearsal from his 
little canvas chair. ■ Or he may 
be crouching at the bottom of a 
flight of stairs, just out- of 
camera range, and urging on two 
actors who are having a terrific 
screen fight three steps farther up. 

goME Directors wave their arms 
■ and get excited. Others are 
sparing of gestures, but have 
plenty to say if things go wrong. 
But even when you have seen' the 
Director on the set, you have only 
seen part of his work ; So I 
thought I would catch my 
Director between films: and the 
one "I chose was Anthony Kim- 
mins, who , made Bonnie Prince , 
Charlie . and all those George 
Form by pictures before the war.. 

He also happens to have been 
a Fleet Air Arm pilot and a 
Commander in the Royal Navy, 
and was in every landing opera¬ 
tion the Navy did from the Lofo¬ 
ten Islands to Okinawa, not to 
mention the D-Day landing in 
Normandy. He was one of..the 
war’s best-known broadcasters, 
too, and no one who heard his 
talk, Convoys in the English 
Channel, just after Dunkirk will 
easily forget.it. 

J asked him to tell me how he 
spent his day when busy on a 
picture, and this is what he told 
me while I sat beside his desk 
beneath two drawings of naval 
.actions he had taken part in. 

“The first thing is a cold bath,” 
he said. “I hate cold baths, but, 
always start the day with one' 



when I’m making a picture. But 
it’s a hot one in between pictures. 
Then I leave home at half-past 
seven, in .the car with my Private 
Secretary; picking up my Produc- 
‘ tion Manager and Continuity 
Girl on the way, and get to the 
Studios . about twenty-past eight. 
During, the night I've worked out 
just how we are going to start 
in the morning. I have to be one 
lap ahead of everybody else all 
the time.” . 

PJe leaned back in his chair. 

“You see,” he went on, “I 
feel that. three-quarters of the 
success of a picture must be 
achieved before ever the thing 
goes on the floor.- 
“Having got to the Studios, I 
go straight on to the floor where 
we’re working. It may be the 
same one we were using yester¬ 
day, or a different one.. I meet 
the Cameramen and Electricians 
and give them the. first set-up so 
they can set the scene and get 
the lighting ready. Then I go to 
my office and meet my Assistant 
Directors, the Production ivian- 
ager, and Art Director. We map 
out the morning, and I try to 
say that by lunch-time we shall 
have reached such-arid-such a 
point in the production. Keeping 
to schedule is terribly important 
in these days. Time is money, and 
we can’t afford to waste either. 

“Jn the , middle of all this I 
may r be interrupted by a 
message to say that one of the 
star actresses is in trouble and 
a very bad temper over the fit of 
. a dress, I have, to rush up to 
see her, get the Wardrobe Mis¬ 
tress on the job, and generally 
try to soothe things down. Some¬ 
how, we are all on the stage by 
nine o’clock. Maybe we are going 
to do the most important shots 
in a sequence which will even¬ 
tually take about two-and-a-half 
minutes to show in the cinema 
when the public sees it. For that 
two-and-a-half minutes I may 
need a whole morning’s work, and 
even then I shall have left the 
close shots, perhaps, till later. 

“I try to clear the stage as 
much as possible §o that those 
not needed for the next half-hour 
or so may go and have' a rest. 
Then we start to work out the 
sequence in detail, each little 
movement,, according to what I 
have planned the night before. 
An actor may suggest an altera¬ 
tion, or say he 
is not quite 
happy about- 
one of his 
lines,, Or per¬ 
haps the Light¬ 
ing Camera- 
man says, * I 
think it might 
be better if we 
start this shot 
from under 
that arch or 
from over 
here,’ or some- 
thing like 
that. 


tions of artists are being lit, so 
that the leading players may : be 
rested as far as possible and keep 
their make-up fresh for the big 
moment when.we come to the 
actual take. 

“Remember that an actress may 
have had to get up at half-past 
five in the morning to be ready 
on time. 'She probably arrives on 
the set with her hair-do and 
make-up complete, but maybe 
her dress or costume isn't quite 
finished off. 

“After . this rehearsal it may 
take us two hours to get the 
lighting right, and during that, 
time the Stars go and get quite 
ready; and then I say, ‘We’ll 
get this sequence finished before 1 
lunch/ ” 

^ntiiony Kimmins, by the way, 
has been a film actor himself 
and his handling of the caste is 
understanding and sympathetic. 
He knows from personal experl- 
1 ence what ft feels like to have 
done your best at very “nervy ” 
sort of work and yet be told to do 
the same ’ thing over and over 
again till the Director is satisfied. 

After lunch, he told me, he goes 
along to see the Rushes—the first 
: view of yesterday’s work, as it 
comes from the Laboratories. He 
often makes a 
point of taking 
with him some 
of the staff 
. whose work does 
not usually take 
them inside a 
studio at all. 

One day it 
might be the 
boiler man who 
stokes the fur* 
naces, Kimmins 
likes everyone 
about the place 
to : feel they 
really have a 
part in picture¬ 
making. 

, “And how do 
you become a 
Film Director?” 

I.asked. 

.“There are 
several ways,” 
he answered. 

“You can come 
in at the bottom 
as a . Clapper 
Boy and then 
work up to 
assistant 
cameraman; 
and v at last, if 
you have talent, 
you may get 
into that canvas 
chair one day. 

You would hhve to belong to the 
Association of Cine Technicians, 
though. Or you might become a 
Director through having been an 
actor. Or you can get there 
through the writing side.” 

Anthony. Kimmins seemed to 
have pretty good qualifications for 
his job- j -first as script writer, then 
as film actor. ; 
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Anthony K/mml/is directs a scene between David Niven 
and Louise Gainsborough in Bonnie Prince Charlie 


“ r JkiE lead* 
Jng players 
do the first re¬ 
hearsals while 
their stand-ins 
watch every 
move. On c e 
the scene is set 
and we have 
decided exactly 
how .we are 
going to play 
it, the stand- 
‘ ins take over 
while the 
various po’si- 



Anthony Kimmins and David Niven consult the script 



The Director gives instruction to the players while the studio set is being lighted 


go the Film Director must be 
able to do two quite different 
things. He must have a genius 
for turning ideas written down in 
a script into effective and gripping 
pictures. And he must also have-' 
a real .talent for handling people 
—from the electrician high up in 
the gantrys, with their batteries 
of big lights near the studio roof, 
to a highly-strung actress going' 
over the same small set of actions 
for 'the fourteenth time in full 
make-up under blazing lights. 

* The game is full of disappoint¬ 
ments. But the prizes are big and' 
glittering. 



Giving instructions for taking a “ still ” photograph 
























ROWN-UPS IN 

the Classroom 

Before he is permitted to take over a 
beat the Special Constable has much to 
learn, and the picture on-the left shows 
new recruits at a lecture given by an 
inspector. ' Nurses, ‘ too, both men and 
women, have to spend many hours before 
the blackboard during their preliminary 
training course ; and below we see a Sister 
delivering a lecture on anatomy at Queen's 
Park Hospital, Blackburn. 


ON GUARD IN 
THE ATLANTIC 

The slim grey cutters of the 
International Iceberg Patrol 
have been leaving the shores of 
America during the past week to 
mount guard against the annual 
iceberg attack in the Atlantic. 

From the end of February until 
July the patrol will maintain a 
constant search, ever on the 
alert for a sight of the ghostly , 
giants that break off from the 
Greenland * glaciers and float 
southward to form a deadly 
menace to Atlantic shipping.- 
Thousands of icebergs, any- 
thing up to 300 feet*high ’and a 
quarter of a mile long, will be 
plotted during the next few 
months and the position of each 
radioed to all shipping. Aircraft, 
too, are used in the search; and 
any ship sighting an iceberg 
must report its position. 

The destruction of these mon¬ 
sters cannot be hurried. Ex¬ 
plosives, gunfire, and even flame¬ 
throwers have been tried to 
hasten their end, but in vain. _ A 
hundred tons of high explosive 
merely has the effect of making 
a monster . of a million tons 
quiver, and possibly shorten its 
life by two days. Now the Ice 
Patrol watch and wait, for as the 
iceberg reaches wanner water it 
will gradually melt away. 

The First Envelope 

rihiE world’s finest collection of 
. pictorial envelopes, built up 
by Mr Ernest Yates of Enfield, 
has just been sold. 

In this country envelopes were 
not commonly used until 1840; 
letters were sent as folded un¬ 
covered sheets, sometimes sealed, 
and payment was made on de¬ 
livery. There is, however, a 
reference to the use of envelopes 
by Bishop Burney in 1714, 

But it was in 1840, with the 
penny post, that William Mul- 
ready, R A, issued his pictorial 
envelopes. Later on, envelopes 
carried propaganda devices for 
Sunday observance, temperance, 
peace, and anti-slavery. ’ 

A letter in the collection just 
sold pretests against “the fan¬ 
tastic trick ” of insisting on 
covers which would cost the 
.nation vast expense and would 
mean that everybody would be 
“ordered to have letter-boxes or 
slits in the door.” 

QUEEN OF SONG 

The Diamond Jubilee of the- 
Mrs Sunderland Music Associ¬ 
ation has just been observed. 
.This fund, which presents prizes 
and help to advance the cause 
of music, was founded to com- 
, memorate a famous singer, 
Mrs Susan Sunderland. 

The daughter of a Brighouse 
farmer, she was known as the 
Yorkshire Queen of Song, because 
once after she had sung at 
Buckingham Palace, Queen Vic¬ 
toria said to her, “I am the Queen 
of’ England, but you are the 
Queen of Song.” 




Intolerance in Bulgaria 


TJVie sympathy of Christian * 
people everywhere goes out 
to the small evangelical churches 
in Bulgaria who are now faced 
with the arrest and imprisonment 
of their leading ministers by their 
Communist-dominated govern¬ 
ment. 

Not many people in Britain 
realise that in Bulgaria ever since 
the eighties of last century the 
small Free Churches comprised 
mainly of Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Methodists have 
kept alive the spirit of religious 
liberty, and have often suffered 
for their faith. 

Mcst of the members of these 
churches are simple folk, wofkers 
in factories and on the farms. 
They number about 9000. One of 
the largest of the Congregational 
churches is in Sofia, and has 
recently been rebuilt by its 
members themselves. 

In the years since the war they 
have occasionally been visited by 
good will envoys from the World 
Council of Churches, who have 
also sent them paper to- print 
Bibles and magazines, and given 
the pastors new suits of clothes. 

The Church and 
Children 

rpHAT children have not only a 
deep but a lasting awareness 
of the love and call of God 
is shown by the fact that at a 
conference of missionaries 75 per 
cent of its members said that 
they knew before they were 15 
years of age that God was calling 
them to the mission-field. 

This statement is made in a 
booklet, Children Adrift (issued 
at Is 3d by the Church of England 
. Council for. Education),. which 
deals challengingly with , the 
necessity, of carrying Christ’s 
message to the children, j. 

There,is every reason, it says, 
why the process of conversion 
should begin in every child in his 
early years. We are born with 
self plumb in the middle of the 
picture ... It has always ,been 
difficult to move self out of, this 
position; but it is now made even 
harder by most of the suggestions 
poured upon the , young, by 
advertisements, newspapers, and 
films, indeed by nearly, the whole 
of our environment. 


Most of the pastors are old men, 
although the churches themselves 
have lively groups of young 
people in them. i 

Living in a land dominated by 
the powerful Orthodox Church, 
these small churches are outposts 
ot religious freedom. By their 
life and witness they have dis¬ 
played courage and devotion dur¬ 
ing many years. If they are now 
cut off from links with Christians 
in other countries that will be a 
blow at the whole idea of 
Christianity as a world fellow¬ 
ship. 

There is one other imperative 
freedom at stake. These small 
churches value the right to teach 
and train their children in their 
own religious ways. The powerful 
Communist state is now threaten¬ 
ing to control the life of these* 
churches so that children may not 
be taught as their parents wish. 
What is happening in Bulgaria is 
not just an “incident” in a far- 
off country, but an event which 
affects all those who care for 
religious liberty and the freedom 
of the individual. 

PLEASE WAIT. 

JJritiSh Railways have issued a 
poster warning'people against 
the danger to others of opening 
railway carriage doors before the 
train has stopped. Some people 
are in such a hurry to get out 
that they fling open the door 
while the train is still moving 
quite swiftly. Such action is very 
dangerous. 

Platform Speaker 



Railway officials of the Southern 
Region are to have, pocket micro¬ 
phones for making announcements. 


LENT IS HERE 

L ent is here again,. \he season 
which for long ages has 
called Christians to self-examina¬ 
tion and discipline; and although 
its. observance is not now so 
general, or so exact in detail 
as it used to be, to ignore it 
altogether is to miss the meaning 
of life. 

Socrates once remarked that 
" the unexamined life is not 
worth living. 1 * Christ called a 
man 4 ‘ to deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.** 
Both of them challenged men 
to.look squarely at themselves; 
to be honest even though it be ‘ 
painful, to be self-critical even 
though it hurt natural pride. 

Tent in the Christian year is 
.the period when the in¬ 
dividual man is asked to look 
at himself honestly, to see him¬ 
self as he really is. It is a time 
to be rid of easy self-excuse and 
shallow reasons for low standards 
of conduct. 

A sacred burden is. this life ye bear , 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly. 
Stand up and walk beneath it 
steadfastly ; . • 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for 
sin , 

But onward,' upward, till the 
goal ye win . 

Lent is associated with the 
idea of/* self-denial ** because in 
the Christian view it is the man 
who is master of self who is 
really master of life; he is the 
one able to walk with head high 
and with soul equipped to do 
the good deed. A man-is the 
leader in life who first knows 
how to : serve, - Lent, is the 
period of learning how to serve, 
however lowly the task. It is 
the time when greatness of heart 
is tested by the readiness to be a 
humble servant. 

I enten days are meant to be 
days*of plain living and high 
thinking. The first conies more 
easily in this time of austerity.; 
but the second is a constant 
challenge. Lent is a bold 
reminder to us all to see the 
good life as a matter of good 
character and good conduct. 


SPRING BLOSSOM 

pMR pledges of. a fruitful tree, 
Why do. ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past. 

But you may stay yet here a while 
| To blush and-gently smile, 

| And go at last, 

! What! were ye born to be 
| An hour or half’s delight, 
i And so to bid good-night ? 

Twas pity Nature brought ye 
forth,- - 

Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you, quite. 

Robert Herrick 

Make Haste 

I ife is short and we have never 
too much time for gladden¬ 
ing the hearts of those , who are 
travelling the dark journey. O be 
swift to love, make haste to be 
kind. Amiel 


From Door-Bell 
to Television 

'The amazing speed of scientific, 

• development in our c,/'_ 
and our parents’ times was well 
illustrated recently at the Cen¬ 
tral Hall, Westminster, in Sir 
Noel Ashbridge’s Faraday lecture, 
on television. ( 

Sir Noel, who is the BBC- 
Director of Technical Services; 
showed that the young great¬ 
grandfather of television is really 
the electric bell. He* showed 
how electrical means of com¬ 
munication grew speedily from 
the first bell-push at the front 
door, through many . stages, 
including the printing telegraph 
and sound broadcasting, to the 
triumphant combination of vision 
and sound. 

Scientific progress will become 
faster still, and this places on 
every one of us a tremendous 
responsibility to help to foster 
the growth of civilised man’s 
moral and mental powers* at 
the same time. * : L 

HERO OF TWO NATIONS 

r J"*iiE stirring story, of a man 
who spoke out bravely, for 
justice,, and suffered in conse-'; 
quence, is recalled by a British 
gift to the Chilean nation of a 
portrait of Admiral Lord Coch¬ 
rane, later Earl of Dundonald. • 

He was a brilliant Scottish : 
sailor of the early days of the ■ 
last century who went into 
Parliament and made many 
enemies by speaking out boldly 
against the abuses in the Navy 
of that time. He was falsely 
accused of fraud, fined, im¬ 
prisoned for a year, and deprived 
of his rank and honours, .though 
later these were restored. He 
accepted the command of the 
new Chilean Navy and carried" 
out several daring exploits. 

It is appropriate that the gift 
' of his portrait should be made. 
by the present Lord Dundonald, 
Chairman of the Anglo-Chilean ; 
Society. ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Shakespeare wrote. Take 
Honour from me, and my Life \ 
is done . 

Under the E 

LADY living near the coast ... 
often takes a bus to the sea. .[ 
Does it paddle ? 

; 0 

£PRING has come to the shops. ■ 
Hope it won't make the prices 
leap. , 

0 . 

gOME bright children are afraid of, 
water. Not the sort you can 
take in. ' 

0 1 
JTXPBRTS want to know how to 
increase the meat ration. Mas^ 

• it bigger. 






ffHERB is a use for worn-out \ 
clothes. Father wears his in. 
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ONE-SSDED ? 

W/omen arc not to be allowed to 
W join the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Union Society as debating 
members. A. poll of members 
returned 182 in favour and 166 
against, but a three-quarters 
majority was required by the 
rules. ; t ' 

Are the men afraid ? 

Cold Comfort 

Dijilding experts in Australia 
77, are seeking methods of con¬ 
structing cool houses. 
f< 7 We can tell them how to solve 
their problem. They should pack 
their bags, and fly from Austra¬ 
lia^ summer to Britain's winter, 
and study here the domestic 
architecture of a people who have 
a natural genius for building 
chilly houses. Our Australian 
visitors might find a typical 
"British family huddled rQund the 
{fire, their legs scorched and their - 
.hacks frozen. If the weather 
'happened to be severe, the family 
would probably be waiting for a 
plumber to come and deal with 
frozen pipes. ■ . 

1 The draughty homes of Eng¬ 
land must have made us a hardy 
race, because we have survived 
them for a. thousand years. Yet 
Wc are still putting up houses 
under the delusion that it is 
never really cold in this island. 

> MONTH OF MARCH 

IV/Tarch comes in with an adder’s 
-head and goes out with a 
peacock’s tail; 

I n old March, wet April, and hot 
'’rV 'May, 

: Will make a fruitful year they 

s b’’> a y- ' 

|d/V‘ good sunrise on bur Lady’s 
b- . Day brings a blessing on the 
!■• whole year. Old Time Sayings 

j Greatness 

TThk greatest man is he who 
* chooses the right with in¬ 
vincible resolution ; who resists 
the sorest temptation from with- 
i in and without ; who bears the 
• heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who 
i is the calmest in storms, and 
V whose reliance on Truth, on 
;>\Virtue, on God, is the most 
: unfaltering, W. E. Charming 


THINGS SAID 

IWTay we in this country long 
preserve freedom, and long 
remain in the forefront of those 
who struggle to preserve the 
freedom of mankind. . 

The Archbishop of York 

•yim volunteer element, in our 
\ national life, the willingness, 
nay the urge to do more than is 
required by law ... is a charac-, 
teristic of the British spirit with¬ 
out which we should never have 
survived. Mr Churchill 

'Win at the people of Britain need 
” is wider scope for their 
initiative, abundant energy, and 
extraordinary enterprise. 

Clement Davies , M P 

’Tkm prophets and the judges 
A gave the world a spiritual 
message of ’fundamental 'civilisa¬ 
tion, and the world is now listen¬ 
ing to hear whether a new 
message will go forth from Zion. 

Dr Weizniann, 
President of Israel 

~ A policeman’s job is* to be a 
friend of the public. 

Chief Constable, Isle of Ely 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

Ef a toast proposed 
'it usually well 
buttered 



YOUNG people need help because 
i - they are young. But nobody 
can help them being young. 

• 0 ' * ' 
fflEA-TIIER maps show holiday - 
makers what spots to avoid. 
Rain spots,. ^ 

JT is suggested that crooning is 
losing popularity. Somo-people 
always thought it rather low. 

■ 0 • ’ ' 
yj MAN: says he is always work-. 

ing ;out ways to make his job 
- easier. Doesn't know 'which is the 
[harder work. 

1 • . 0 ' 
LADY says she likes to do her 
. hair in a bun. Most people 
do theirs'in the bedroom. 


MAKING & THINKING 

\Y7nicii studies are essential for 
W our education ? Professor 
A. McAulay ’of Tasmania Uni¬ 
versity has declared for art and 
mathematics. Art, he says, pro¬ 
vides the first stimulus to. original 
creation by a child, and mathe¬ 
matics is the only satisfactory 
study for the development of 
. clear thinking. 

Art, of course, is a wide term. 

It embraces many creative facul¬ 
ties. In championing art as the 
best medium for teaching a child 
to. create something, Professor 
McAulay is, we think, completely 
right. 

; Some educationists, and not a 
few boys and girls, will disagree 
with the professor about mathe¬ 
matics. Yet we have to think, 
and think hard, when we are 
doing sums, A bit. of muddled 
thinking will surely produce the 
wrong answer. 

The Starry Heavens 

Ve quenchless stars ! so elo- 
■ quently bright, 

Untroubled sentries of the shad 
owy night; 

While half the world is lapped in 
downy dreams, 

And round.the lattice creep your 
midnight beams, 

How sweet to gaze upon-your 
placid eyes, 

J11 lambent beauty looking from 
the skies ! 

And when, oblivious of the world, 
wc stray 

At dead of night along some 
noiseless way, 

How the heart mingles, with the 
moonlit hour, 

As if the starry heavens suffused 
a power ! 

Robert .Montgomery 

TO SOFTEN ALL HEARTS 

r\F all the sights which can 
soften and humanise the 
heart of men, there is none that 
ought so surely to reach it as 
that of innocent children, enjoy¬ 
ing the happiness which is .their 
proper and natural portion. 

Southey 



Here Britain’s. Scientists 


T his month the Royal Institution of Great Britain keeps its 
150th birthday. Many are its years and well spent. There 
can hardly.be an Englishman, a, Scot, a Welshman, or an Irish¬ 
man of deserved fame in science who has not from there 
diffused the latest news of what science is doing. 

that when- Mr Gladstone asked 


Partners 

Women’s Royal Air Force and RAF 
working together on the engine of 
a Hastings aircraft. 


TABLE TENNIS 
CHAMPION 

J7or the first time for 21 years, 

an Englishman, horn and 
bred, has won the world’s table 
tennis, championship. Johnny 
Leach, a tall, 25-year-old Lon¬ 
doner, is the new champion. 

Johnny Leach comes from 
Ilford, where he started to play 
table tennis as a schoolboy. Be¬ 
fore the-war, at the age of 15, he 
played for Essex in the inter- 
Coun'ty competition and won the 
attention of the international 
selectors. ; 

Since the end of the war 
Johnny Leach has stood supreme 
as the outstanding British-born 
table tennis star,. He has won 
dozens of individual champion¬ 
ships in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, and has almost 
lost count of the number of 
matches- he has played as a 
member , of English teams in 
international circles all over the 
. world. 

But always the world’s title 
evaded him—until a week or two 
ago, at Stockholm, when he beat 
Bohumil Vana, of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, in the final. These two 
players had met several times. 
before, but never had the 
Englishman won. At Stockholm, 

. however, Johnny Leach won a 
brilliant victory in the fifth set 
and became the first English-born 
wgrld champion since Fred Perry 
won the title in 1928. 

Solving Fish 
Mysteries 

''Diie fishery research ship Scotia, 
x which will this summer make 
her first voyage in Icelandic and 
Arctic waters, will co-operate 
with the International Associa- 

* lion for Exploring Life at Sea. 

A former naval buoy ship, the 
’ 164-foot-long Scotia * has been 
commissioned by the Scottish 
Home Department, and the six' 
scientists aboard will do bio¬ 
logical and hydrographic , re- 

• search work. They will investi¬ 
gate the ocean changes, tempera¬ 
tures, and currents which in¬ 
fluence fish life; and while iri- 

. vestigatirig the cause . of ’ fish 
migration they will trawl ,for 
samples of the strange, fish which 
- live; at great depths, * and map 
unknown • fish banks - for the 
benefit of fishermen who may be 
■ returning with empty holds. 

Instead of waiting to tabulate 
. their . discoveries- ashore after 
each voyage, the scientists will 
: : send: the results of .their dis¬ 
coveries, straight from'the ship. 
Three laboratories have been 
' equipped for this purpose on .the 
upper deck. 


The Royal Institution Is famous 
for its lectures both to old 
and to young. The first of those 
Christmas lectures for children, 
which are now' the best known , 
and liked, of them all, was 
delivered in 1825 by John Milling¬ 
ton, Professor of-Mechanics. 

But there are two other kinds, 
,the afternoon lectures; and the - 
Friday night discourses which 
are almost State occasions at 
which some great man tells of 
such of his life work as can be 
compressed into an hour. ; 

Four names are bound up with 
the first years of the Institution: 
Benjamin Thompson, better 
known as Count Rumford, who' 
showed that work could be trans¬ 
formed into heat, and how and 
why; its chemical professor, 
Humphry Davy, who invented 
many other . things than the 
miner’s safety lamp; Thomas 
Young, who made out the 
inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone 
in Egypt, and first asserted that 
light travelled by waves in the 
ether; and Michael Faraday, who 
adorned everything his magic 
fingers touched. , 

Faraday’s Lectures 

We cannot say all that Faraday 
did and taught, but we may 
remark that he gave the second 
course of children’s/ lectures on 
chemistry; and that they were, 
very successful because they were 
so simple and so clear. No mathe¬ 
matics appeared in' them,'nothing 
but arithmetic; but before leaving 
his vast designs we should add 
that he. made the first dynamo, 
the ancestor of those which now 
drive our power stations, and 


him, in its earliest, stages, what 
was the use of it, he replied: 
“Well, Mr Gladstone, it may some 
day become something you will be 
able to tax.” . 

Apart from the lectures, the 
Royal Institution has its own 
- laboratories, the Faraday Labora¬ 
tory and the Mond Laboratory, 
where, long after, Faraday had 
taken an interest in the lique¬ 
faction of gases, Sir James Dewar . 
carried on the good work and 
eventually liquefied and solidified 
hydrogen. 

A King’s Boots 

The Prince Consort took; his 
son Edward to one of the 
Christmas lectures; and' years 
afterwards the lad, who had 
become Edward VII, was present 
at one of Dewar’s lectures when 
some liquid air spilled from one 
of . the vacuum flasks designed to 
contain it on to the royal boots. 
It did no harm! 

Among other famous men who 
worked or lectured here were the 
physiologists Thomas Huxley, 

■ Ray Lankester, and Elliot Smith; 
among the physicists were John 
Tyndall, Lord Rutherford, Lord 
Rayleigh, Sir William Ramsay, 
and Sir J. J. Thomson. Lord 
Kelvin’s benign face was to 
be seen there;- Sir William 
Crookes lectured , on Diamonds; 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, who was 
the most luminous explainer of 
his. time, as well as one of the 
kindest, explained in his Christ¬ 
mas lectures to children how 
several electric messages at one 
time could travel both ways along 
a single wire. 


SAFEGUARDING BRITAIN’S WILD LIFE 


rrHEiR duty the preserving of 
. A wild life in Britain, a Nature 
Conservancy'with Professor A. G. 
Tansley as chairman has been 
formed by the Government. 

Among other things, the 
members will establish and care 
for the national nature reserves, 
which were recommended in an 
official report published in July 
1947. 

As industry and its towns 


spread, so the wonderful wild life 
pf our country, the animals, 
birds, fish in river and lake, 
plants, and woods, is threatened. 
Once the fox prowled, the hare 
frolicked, bluebells nodded their 
heads where now are bus stops, 
cinemas, factories. It was high 
time that something definite was 
done to preserve our natural life 
in all its beauty and varied 
interest. 



THIS ENGLAND 


A view of Basingstoke Canal, for which 
a renovation appeal is being made 




John Biscoe to 
the Rescue Again 

rjHHAT stout Antarctic ship, the 
John Biscoe, which recently 
rescued explorers cut off by ice, 
has now been to the rescue of a 
warship,- HMS Sparrow. 

The Sparrow was caught in 
pack ice in Admiralty Bay, South 
Shetlands. Her efforts to free 
herself were unavailing:, gales 
brought more masses of ice from 
the Weddell Sea till she was 
hopelessly, jammed in. . Those 
on board feared that the onset 
of the - Antarctic winter (our 
supimer) would find them im¬ 
prisoned there without suffi¬ 
cient oil, fuel, and supplies to 
see' them through that grim’ 
season. Plans were made for the 
majority of the crew to travel 
across the ice to where they could 
be rescued, leaving a small party, 
with sufficient rations, to care for 
the vessel. For a fortnight the 
sailers were besieged by leagues 
of ice. , f • . 

Then the John Biscoe came to 
the rescue. She is specially 
equipped for smashing her way 
through ice, but on her first 
attempt she was held up 35 miles 
from Admiralty Bay.,. She tried 
again and was able to cut a lane 
through the pack , ice to the 
Sparrow, which then steamed ■ 
away to Port Stanley in the Falk¬ 
land Islands. 

STOCKING THE 
EMPIRE’S RIVERS 

0arefully surrounded with 47 
. lbs of packing, a very valu¬ 
able parcel weighing only one 
pound recently arrived at the 
Falkland Islands. In the little 
parcel were 15,000 brown trout 
eggs from the trout farm at 
Ha si em ere, Surrey < They ,are to 
restock the streams and rivers of 
the Falkland Islands, and a few 
years hence anglers there ■ should 
be catching plump British brown 
trout. •• 

The minute eggs were flown to 
Montevideo, and from there they 
' went by ship to the Falkland 
Islands. To keep them cool and 
prevent them from hatching 
during the 8000-mile journey 
they were surrounded with ice. 

Similar consignments of eggs 
have been sent recently to Kenya, 
South Africa, and Ceylon. ■ 


ALICE IS PROBABLY THE 
MOST FAMOUS CHILD IN 
FICTION, SO IT IS NOT 
SURPRISING THAT SHE 
WAS BA5ED ON A LITTLE 
GIRL WHO REALLY LIVED 


OF THE 

lt)aS crf&ct At idcrKcfcr'SzAuf a. -N?xz ££c£tle 


and so he wrote down 

THE STORY WHICH HE CALLED 
"ALICES ADVENTURES UNDER - 

ground and illustrated it 
himself. _ 



HER NAME WAS ALICE 
UDDELL AND SHE WAS A 
DAUGHTER OF DEAN 
UDDELL OFCHRIST. 
CHURCH, OXFORD. 



LEWIS CARROLL. A 
PROFESSOR WHOSE REAL 
NAME WAS CHARLES DODGSON, 
SPENT HAPPY-HOURS 
INVENTING TALES FOR THE 
DELIGHT OF ALICE AND HER 
SISTERS LORI NA AND EDITH. 


AFTER A STORY-TELLING 
PICNIC ONE DAY ALICE SAID, 
*Oh,MR DODGSON, I WISH YOU 
WOULD WRITE OUT ALICE'S 
ADVENTURES FOR ME," 


HE COULD NOTGUESS THEN 
THAT IT WOULD BECOME THE 
BE ST-LOVED STORY FOR 
CHILDREN IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


The Grampus Comes to London Town 


^Then the story was published 
recently that two whales 
had invaded the Thames as far 
up as Twickenham, an official 
contradiction reminded watermen 
that there was little reason for 
fear, because whales do not 
ascend as far as that. 

The Thames, however, has had 
its whales. One that became 
stranded at Greenwich in the 
time of John EJvelyn, was a real 
giant, 58 feet long and 16 feet 
high, with a huge mouth in which 
/‘several men could have stood 
upright at one time.” 

The recent visitors to the river 
were not of this sort; they were 
grampuses of the harmless kind, 
known as Risso’s Dolphins 
(Grampus griseus), which for all 
their portly build and 13 feet of 
length are as little dangerous to 
human beings as creatures with 
no teeth in the upper jaw must 
be. 

Yet there is a grampus known 
to the Thames—the much- 
dreaded killer whale. (Orca gladi¬ 
ator), a brute 20 feet long and 
weighing some tons. Three of 
these were seen in 1890 swimming 
up and down between Battersea 
and Chelsea bridges, and then off 
to sea. , 

The appetite of this species of 
grampus is such that one writer 
has described it, a little fanci¬ 
fully, as appearing above the 
surface with a seal under each 
flipper, a third under its big 
flexible dorsal fin, and a fourth 
seal in its mouth. One of these 
voracious creatures has been 


known to swallow’four porpoises 
in succession. 

One of the grimmest sights at 
sea is indeed that of a grampus 
raising its head above the waves, 

, calmly'eating a great seal in the 
open air. One that was caught 
and examined contained parts of 
13 porpoises and 14 seals! 

These dreadful grampuses, or 
killer whales, are actually whale- 
killers! Several of them com¬ 
bine to attack the biggest of the 
peaceful giant whales. With 
their powerful. teeth, and the 
immense force with which these 
are plied, they reduce the biggest 
whale to so many meals for 
grampuses. ~ 

They have been known, too, to 
attack walruses. In such a case 
the young walrus seeks safety, 
like a baby hippopotamus, on its 


mother’s back. But the grampus 
swims beneath the mother, 
charges at her and shoots, the 
young one into the water, where 
it Immediately falls a victim To 
its hungry 'enemy. 

Captain Scott’sr men in the 
Antarctic noted the extreme 
cunning of the grampus. Eight of 
them, seeing Herbert Ponting 
and some tethered dogs on the 
ice, suddenly charged at it from 
below, and, though it was a yard 
.thick, smashed it to fragments 
and so got to within two yards of 
him and even nearer to the dogs. 
They rested, the upper six feet 
of their huge bodies on the ice- 
edge with their vast teeth gleam¬ 
ing ,in their cavernous mbuths, 
“by fai v the largest and most 
terrifying teeth in the world,” 
wrote Scott in his diary. 


Learning All Languages 


Qne out of every hundred' 
students in London Uni- ^ 
versity is studying an Oriental 
subject; that news is given by the 
director of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies which is now 
enjoying a remarkable boom in 
London University, 

This school is able to teach 
almost every language, both 
ancient and modern, used in 
Africa, India, • and China; and 
all kinds of students attend its 
courses. The men who are going 
out to Africa under the ground 
nut scheme come to study under 
the tall white tower which marks 
London University’s new build¬ 


ings in Bloomsbury, The Colonial 
Office sends its new officers' to 
the school,, and many of them 
bring their wives with them—a 
good plan, for if husband and 
wife going out together to some 
remote area in the British 
colonies are both able to speak 
the language of the people they 
are more likely to be good 
Government servants. 

Over 150 specialist teachers are 
engaged in this . remarkable 
school, to which the Government 
is now giving over £100,000 a year 
because it realises the importance 
of the study of languages and 
culture. 


The Childrens Newspaper, March 5, 1949 

CyreneWanished 

Glory 

^he discoveries at Sabratha, in • 
North Africa, recently de- ■ 
scribed in the CN, have drawn 
attention to the excavations now 
being made on the same coast 
at the site" of the ancient city of 
Cyyene. ... 

Before the war the Italians 
carried out extensive excavation 
at .Cyrene, and now the British 
military authorities are revealing 
much of the vanished grandeur 
of this city, for 1300 years the 
home of philosophers and pros¬ 
perous merchants., 

• According to • tradition the' 
founders of Cyrene cdme from 
the tiny island of Thera, in the 
. Cyclades, led by an adventurous , 
youiig man called Battos, “the 
stammerer,” whose - ceremonial 
tomb was' discovered, in the 
market-place. Chiefly because of 
the remarkable fertility of its soil, 
which could raise three crops - 
a year, Cyrene soon grevf from a 
■small colonial outpost of Greece 
to a great and thriving city. A 
measure of its prosperity is given 
in 330 b c, when a great famine 
was stalking through the. cities'. 
of Greece; on this occasion 
Cyrene provided a kind of 
Marshall Aid by sending 29,000 
tons of wheat to. the starving 
citizens of the mother country. 

Plato a Slave 

The people of Cyrene were 
keenly interested in the arts and, 
philosophy, as well as in com¬ 
merce. In the 4th century b.c 
they requested Plato to re-draft 
their laws. The great philosopher, 
however, declined. Later when he 
incurred the displeasure of Diony- 
sios, King of Syracuse, and was 
sold into the slave market at 
Aegina, it was-a Cyrenaean who 
recognised and ransomed him; it 
is thought that a recently dis¬ 
covered inscription to a certain 
Annikeris refers to this man. 

Till it became part of the 
Roman Empire, Cyrene main¬ 
tained its high place among the 
cities of the Greek civilisation. 
The second' century a d saw the 
beginning of its decline and fall, 
when the Jews, who formed a con¬ 
siderable part of the population 
of Cyrenaica, laid waste to the 
city, destroying the pagan 
temples which the Romans had 
erected. By the seventh century 
this relic of North African great¬ 
ness was forgotten. 


ROB ROY—Sir Walter Scott’s Romantic Story of an Outlaw, Told in Pictures 



Frank decided to go with the stranger, who In the cell Frank found Owen, his father’s head Then they heard the jailer outside call to the Mr Jarvie was a genial, talkative merchant and 

said he was taking him to Glasgow jail to see a clerk. Owen related that when MacVittie stranger, “ Hide ! Here's the Bailie coming ! ” magistrate. He did not at first see Rob, and 

prisoner. At the prison door the stranger spoke heard that Frank’s father was in difficulties, The stranger dashed into the cell. He had explained that he had not come before because 

in Gaelic to the jailer, who seemed pleased and because Rashleigh had run off with his money, thrown aside his cloak and was revealed as Rob it was the Sabbath. Generously he offered to be 

excited to see him and opened the door. Inside, MacVittie at once demanded money owing to Roy the outlaw, who would be hanged if found bail for Owen so that he could be released. Then 

the stranger said to Frank, “I’ll remain here to him. This could not be paid, so MacVittie had in Glasgow I He prepared to charge past the Jarvie caught sight of Rob Roy and he gasped : 

secure our retreat. Go with this man.” The put Owen in prison as a debtor, This morning Bailie and escape, but when the door opened, and “Eh? Conscience it canna be! It’s impossible! 

Highland jailer led Frank up a flight of stone I sent a note to Mr Jarvie, our client here,”' he saw who was entering, Rob retired into the Ye robber, ye cateran, ye reiving villain ! You 

steps to a cell. said Owen, “ but I have had no answer.” shadows. The newcomer was Bailie Nicol Jarvie. here on a venture in the tolbooth of Glasgow? 

Can Rob Roy Escape? What Will Happen to Frank? See Next Week , s Instalment 





































The scoop of the huge walking drag-line now operating on an open-cast coal site at Bedlington, Yorkshire, lifts 25 tons at each grab. See columns I and 2 


Giant of Bedlington 


Jn August the CN wrote about 
the mammoth excavator at 
work on the; open-cast coal 
site near 4shby-de-la-Zouch. It 
weighs 700 tons, and collects 20 
tons of earth at each dig. But 
now a greater giant has appeared 
in the land. - 

This walking drag-line excava¬ 
tor weighing over 1000 tons has 
been assembled on the largest 
open-cast site in the country, at 
Bedlington, in Yorkshire, where 
its- towering height has become 
an outstanding feature of the 
landscape. 

Built, in the United States, this 
mammoth machine is 65 feet long, 


but, nevertheless, actually walks 
on its own power by means of two 
gigantic steel side shoes. These 
enable the machine to take steps 
backwards, two to three yards at 
a time at ja speed of one-tenth of 
a mile an hour. Its 32 motors 
are capable of developing 4000 h p. 

At eacll dig v the machine will 
remove 25 tons from the 30 
million tons of earth which are 
covering two layers of coal, one 
at a deptli of 40 feet, the other at 
85 feet. This giant is subject to 
no trade •). union ' hours. It will 
work unceasingly, night and day, 
being manned by three different 
shifts of then each 24 hours. 


Gallery of Art and Sport 


fJhiiE traditional.British devotion 
to sport is now enshrined in 
the new National Gallery of 
Sports and Pastimes. It is a large 
collection'of paintings and prints 
brought together by Mr Walter 
Hutchinson and displayed in an 
18th-century mansion in Strat¬ 
ford Place, just off London’s 
Oxford Street. 1 ' 

More than 500 pictures from a 
total of some 3000 are ex¬ 
hibited, and they crowd the walls 
of-the rooms, except in the great- 
ballroom where Constable’s paint-. 
ing of Stratford Mill on the 
Stour is shown in solitary splen¬ 
dour on an easel. The young 
anglers in the foreground provide 
the sporting interest. . 

There are,- alas, many pictures 
which seem to point the old gibe 
about the Englishmen who said, 
‘•What a beautiful day! Let’s go 
out arid-kill something.” But at 
least, it is heartening to realise 
that some of the cruel pastimes 


shown here have long been 
abolished land almost forgotten. 
Perhaps kuch- pictures may be 
regarded as a record of our pro¬ 
gress toward better notions of 
sport; | _ . 

Any boy who loves cricket 
should be happy to see so many 
pictures pf the giants of the 
game, and quaint village-green 
matches |iti the days before 
Lord’s. Wimbledon and Twicken¬ 
ham are among the modem 
paintings, while Stamford Bridge 
and Epson also remind us of the 
great sporting events that draw 
vast crowds. The * sunshine 
sparkles oil the sea in Mr Norman 
Wilkinson^ beautiful yachting 
pictures, | delighting the land¬ 
lubber no less than the sailor. 

Sportsmen and art-lovers will 
not see eye-to-eye about some of 
the pictures in this collection, but 
they may! be able to agree that 
Sir Alfred Munnings is without 
a peer as 'a. painter of horses. 


Where Turner Studied Sunsets 


A little house in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, from the roof of 
which one of Britain’s greatest 
artists loved to study sunsets, is 
to be saved from demolition. 

It was the last hbme of 
J. M. W. Turner; who I had a 
railing erected on its roof so that 
\ he might safely sit thera watch- 
; ing and recording the evening 
glory to which London’s smoke 
adds richer tones. In this house 
under the assumed name of 
Booth he. died on a December 
day in 1851, and from here he was 
carried to St Paul’s Cathedral for 
burial. - 

Turner himself was a quaint 
sort of character. He was the 
son of a Cockney barber and 
never became well-educated. He 


was. a shy, sensitive little man 
and this pade him behave in a 
rough, syrly manner towards 
slight acquaintances. 

But hej could be a staunch 
friend, and although he became- 
famous, lie remained-devoted to • 
his barber “Daddy,” as he always 
called him. Daddy came to live 
with his celebrated son, working 
in his garden, * stretching his 
canvases, doing all he could for 
this “boy ” who had been in¬ 
tended to lather faces, but was 
now painting pictures acclaimed 
by the world. 

It is pleasant to think that 
this liousd, from which the artist 
in the sunset of his own life 
watched the mellow twilight, is to 
be preserved. 


Taking a River Through the Mountains 


Australia has decided to carry 
out the greatest single engi¬ 
neering feat in her history, no 
less than diverting a river on one 
side of the Australian Alps so 
that it flows out into rivers on 
the other side. 

It is proposed to divert the 
headwaters of the Snowy River 
so that they will flow west and 
north across the mountains into 
The Upper Murray and Tumut 
rivers, instead of flowing east¬ 
ward and southward as at 
present. The Snowy River’s new 
artificial course will be cut 
through the mountains and then 
directed through natural valleys. 


This is all part of a huge hydro¬ 
electric and irrigation scheme 
which will take years to complete 
and is estimated to cost Australia 
more than £170,000,000. Other 
rivers are also to be diverted and 
hydro-electric stations built which 
will generate about half as much 
electricity again as the total now 
used in the whole, of New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

This vast increase of electrical 
energy will also be used for pur¬ 
poses of national defence, and it 
is proposed to take from Britain 
to this mountainous region com¬ 
plete- defence factories to be 
worked by .the new sources of' 


electric power. Here such fac¬ 
tories would be fairly safe from 
air attack, for the Australian' 
Alps are difficult for airmen to 
fly. over. 

The diversion of rivers, as well 
as producing more water-power; 
will provide for irrigation double 
the amount of water now existing 
in the Murrumbidgee' Valley. - 
This will greatly increase the fer¬ 
tility of the land and thus, it is 
hoped, attract more settlers and 
. assist immigration. 

Equipment. for carrying out 
these enormous civil engineering 
projects,is now being bought in 
Britain. ... 


The GN £500 Handwriting Test 

PRIZES FOR BOTH SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS 

A ll over the country there is tremendous enthusiasm for this great competition, and as we 
go to press req uests for supplies of Entry Forms are still coming in fast. Many reprints of the 
Form have been ordered since the Test was first announced, and if by the time this issue appears 
any schools have not received Forms for which they applied, we assure them that applications 
are being dealt with as promptly as possible. 

As already stated in C N, the Test has the very special interest that the words to be 
written form a Greeting to the infant Prince Charles of Edinburgh. They appear on the 
separate printed'Entry Form which must be used for each competitor’s'effort, and which is 
available only through schools. “. • 

There is ne entry fee, and all boys and girls under 17 years of age and who are full-time 
pupils of schools and colleges in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel'Islands are 
eligible to take part, Moreover, there are THREE AGE. CLASSES, giving everybody an 
equal opportunity of gaining a place in that great list of 1018 prizes. 

Here is the full list; \ ' 


Croup A ( undcr U B )' 3 

FIRST PRIZES 

To the School £25 
To the Pupil £5 

SECOND PRIZES 

To the School £10 
To the Pupil £3 

THIRD PRIZES 

To the School £5 
To the Pupil £2 


Croup B 7£ F u\° 

FIRST PRIZES 

To the School £25 
To -the Pupil £5 

SECOND PRIZES 

To the School £10 
- To the Pupil £3 

THIRD PRIZES 

To tho School £5 
To the Pupil £2 


Croup C (P u u n p d»i7) t0 

FIRST PRIZES 

To tho School £25 
To the Pupil . £5 

SECOND PRIZES 

„ To ths School £10 
To the Pupil . £3 

THIRD PRIZES 

To the School £5 
To the Pupil £2 


ALSO 1000 SPECIAL CONSOLATION PRIZES 

to be awarded in proportion to the entries received in each group : Gold-nibbed Fountain-Pens, Table Tennis 
Sets, Hobbies’ Fretwork Sets, “ Just William ” Model Theatres, Books, and Boxes of Artist’s Colours. 
Winners of Consolation Prizes will be able to choose their own prizes. 


It should bo remembered' that the Test Entry. 
Forms arc being supplied only to schools, and that 
the last date for such applications was February 28. 
In addition to the Message, the Entry Form contains 
the full rules and sending-in directions, and space 
for the pupil’s effort. - 

The Message itself may be written cither in school 
or as homework—at the 'teacher’s discretion. The 
completed entry is to be signed by the Teacher, 
remember, and must have affixed to it one of,the 
Competition Tokens (marked ^500 Writing Test ”), 
as given at the foot of the back page of this issue. " 


Entrants arc advised to practise writing the 
test passage on plain paper before completing the 
final effort. As to style—script, joined script,-or 
cursive may be used, so that you have the advantage 
• of using the style taught in your own school. 

Closing date for entries is Thursday, March 31— 
if you are entered for the'Test, therefore, make sure 
that you have done your part towards completion 
of the entry, or do so in good time I 

(N B—It is regretted that the competition cannot 
be. extended to schools outside Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands.) 
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STRENGTH Tossing the ' 
Caber. The caber, a heavy 
tree trunk measuring 1 6 to 
20 ft. has been thrown over 
40 feet by Scottish athletes. 

SPEED Homing Pigeons can 
fly at an average speed of 30 
miles per hour. The highest 
authenticated speed of a 
homer is 80 m.p.h.! 

SMARTNESS The Sword of 
Honour is awarded at.Sand¬ 
hurst to the best Cadet of the 
year. Smartness, of course, is 
one of the winning points! 



It's strong, it's speedy , and it's smart. 
Reliable in every way 
The pride of any schoolboy's heart 

It's time you had a B.S.A . / / 

Free—Fully-Illustrated Catalogue 1 i| 

Just send a postcard to 1 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD. BIRMINGHAM, xi. 
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\V7e will send to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
to add to your collection, these very 


; lovely new stamps from the SAAR territory 
: and from SWITZERLAND. 

: The Swiss stamp depicts a Modern Steam 

•j Locomotive at full speed and was issued to 
Ia***a<,*** * ******** commemorate 100 years of Swiss Railways. 
The new Saar stamp (French Zone of Germany) shows Clasped 
Hands and is most interesting. 

All sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, together with an Approval 
Selection from which there is no obligation to purchase. You 
must, however, send us 3d. for our postage. Send now. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co. (Dept. CN),LJCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


CATALOGUED £10,0001 NEW CEYLON STAMPS 


Two of tho rarest stamps in the world are 
the celebrated “Post OlSeo " Mauritius. 
Only 20 copies .arc known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius has recently issued 
a set on their hundredth anniversary on which 
these fanions, stamps, aro actually shown. I 
will send two fine large unused stamps from 
this set free to all applicants * for Approvals 
enclosing 2£<L postage. 

R.D. HARRISON, ROYDON, WARE 


A POCKET .' willbcsentabso- 

MAGNIFYING 

GLASS collectors send¬ 

ing for 'my 
. famous An- 
<A. ROBERTS, provals . Enclose 

18 Thislledene, 3d, stamp for 

East Molcsey., Surrey,' postage. 


Two new stamps were issued on February 
4th to commemorate Ceylon's independence. 
I have just received these fine new stamps, 
and I will send you a set absolutely free. 
Just ask to sec my Approval stamp books, 
and send 2 Id. to cover postage. 

J. MARTIN 

69 Henley Avenue, North Cheam, Surrey 


BARGAINS IN STAMPS 

ALL DIFFERENT 

100 Br. Em piio 2/- 25 Hungary 10/1. 

20 Poland { Large) 2/3 50 Belgium lOd. 

25 Kmv Zealand l/» 50 Franco 1/- 

25 Switzerland lOd. 50 Sweden 1/3 

20 Australia lOd. 50 Greece 2/3 

50 Japanese 1/6 50 Italy 1/3 

Above 015 si amps,, post free, 15/-. This is 
wonderful-value, money refunded if dissatis¬ 
fied. Send stamp for Approval sliccls statiug 
requirements to: 

G, OSELAND, “Huntend,” Redditch, Wore*. 



Long Ago 

AN 18TH-CENTURY 
PICNIC 

Qne of the first Sunday School 
treats ever held, which was 
such a novelty that it caused a 
sensation in the - locality, is 
recalled by the news that about 
£6000 more is needed to repair 
the fine old church of Wrington, ■ 
Somerset, in which stands a bust' 
of Hannah More, who organised 
the treat. 

Hannah More, who was a very 
popular writer 150 years ago/and 
who worked with Wilberforce 
against slavery, lived in or near 
Wrington for many years. 

She and Wilberforce visited 
Cheddar in Somerset and were 
shocked at the ignorance of 
religion they found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. We read in the Life 
of Wilberforce that they found 
there was not one. resident curate 
in 13 parishes, and that in one 
the clergyman, was generally 
drunk six times a week and was 
often prevented from preaching 
by a couple of black eyes 
“honestly earned ” through fight¬ 
ing. These were the sort of 
conditions against which the 
followers of Wesley and White- 
field were crusading. 

Hannah and her sisters set to 
work to organise Sunday schools 
in the district. They met with 
opposition which they overcame 
by pointing out that the children 
would be taught not to rob 
orchards 1 1 

Hannah instituted annual 
treats for the children, and the 
one near Wrington which caused 
such astonishment was attended 
by 500 children. 

STORKS OF MANY 
JOURNEYS 

rjpwo storks with marked rings 
round their legs were found 
not long ago in different parts of 
Southern Rhodesia. Their rings 
bore the markings of two German 
bird-ringing stations well known 
before the war, those of Heligo¬ 
land and Rossitten, 

These old storks must, have 
been ringed before the war. Per¬ 
haps they made several journeys 
between Africa and northern 
Europe before they came to end 
their days in the wilds of 
Southern Rhodesia, 

The fortress of Heligoland was 
demolished after the war, and the 
bird-ringing establishment has 
been transferred to Wilh’elms- 
■ haven, while the establishment at 
Rossitten, in East Prussia, has 
been transferred to near Lake 
Constance. 

The. rings were sent to the 
Bulawayo Museum, whose Cura¬ 
tor, has been put in touch with' 
the German authorities by the 
British Ornithologists’ Union. 

No More Toothache? 

Five hundred children living in 
Mahopec, New York, are to 
receive free dental treatment for 
at least a year. During this time 
they will be asked to clean their 
teeth twice daily with a powder 
containing dibasic ammonium 
phosphate and urea.. 

Investigators believe that these 
substances will be most effective 
in suppressing the activities of 
the bacteria which cause dental 
decay. They hope by this large- 
scale trial to prove their belief 
correct. 


Match 

In Sunny South 
Africa 

Qn Saturday, the MCC 
cricketers will begin the fifth 
and last of the season’s Test 
Matches against South Africa. 
Of the four already played, Eng¬ 
land have won one, and as the 
other three have been drawn 
South Africa must win this if 
they are to save the rubber. 

This fifth match -will be played 
at Port Elizabeth, and will be 
the first Test for many years on 
the Eastern Province ground, 
although it was the scene of the 
first official Test between the 
Mother Country and South 
Africa. That was in March, 
1889, , and it wag also the first 
game in which the two countries 
met on level terms; pri'or to that 
the opposition had always com¬ 
prised anything from 15 to 22 
players. • 

The First Match 

Bobby Abel, one of the greatest 
of .all Surrey batsmen, was a 
member of that first touring 
team to South Africa, and, 
describing the Test at Port Eliza¬ 
beth (which England won by 
eight wickets), said that the 
arrangements at the ground were 
very primitive. The pavilion was 
open to the weather, and there 
was no seating accommodation, 
'for the onlookers, most of whom 
had never before seen a cricket 
match of any sort. 

The Port Elizabeth ground has 
never been noted for big scores, 
and in the Test match of 1896 
South Africa was dismissed for 30 
runs, George Lohmann, the 
famous Surrey fast bowler, 
taking eight wickets for seven 
runs. 

It is worthy of mention, too, 
that only one batsman has 
ever. hit a hundred in a Port 
Elizabeth Test. That was in 
1914, when Phil Mead of Hamp¬ 
shire scored 117 and enabled the 
tourists to win by 10 wickets. It 
will be interesting to see if Messrs 
Hutton, Washbrook, and Comp¬ 
ton can emulate him. 

Leper Film Star. 

Qn behalf of the Mission to 
Lepers, a film called Healing 
on Himalayas has been shown to 
crowded audiences in London and 
Manchester. The hero is an ex¬ 
lama of Tibet, Tshering, who was 
once a leper,. 

Proud of his red .priestly robe 
and conical hat, Tshering was a 
profound believer in Buddhism; 
every morning he used his drum, 
his prayer wheel, and his rosary. 
In 1947 he set out on a seven- 
moiith journey from Lhasa over 
the Himalayas to the Church of 
Scotland mission to lepers at 
Kalimpong, for news of the heal¬ 
ing done there had filtered 
through to his home town. 
Within a few months of becom¬ 
ing a member of the settlement 
he was turned into a film actor, so 
that his story could be told in 
pictures and seen all over the 
world. 

At the mission hospital Tsher¬ 
ing began to read the, Bible, and 
soon he asked for Christian 
baptism. Although not fully cured 
of his leprosy he is in much better 
physical condition than when he. 
made the long trek from Tibet 
into India. All who see the film 
will recognise that he is > a born 
actor, * • 



^PROJECTOR/Sis'^ 


it NOW TVS fttHMC i A/* 


niOTOailArns any. slzo thrown on tho 
screen approaching lifo size.if desired, at few 
feet distance from screen. Merely insert snap, 
photograph, drawing, stamps, ordinary 
picturo cards, or . any documents; you can 
enlarge to largo proportions projecting actual 
colourings. Why not show your family album 
ou tho screen, sec tho detail as if you wero 
back on tho scene once again P Simply plug 
in your electric light circuit. Send now 
79s. Gel. l’ost and packing 2/6. * 


GmiMPMOfm 


Compact, 7 oz. Crystal-clear lenses. Ideal 
holiday, sporting events, 40s. 6d. W.D. model 
full-size, in case, leather slings, £3 10s. Very 
special 6-lcns achromatic model, £5 193. Gd., 
complete in case, &c, All post Is. 



£ 8 . 15 . 0 . 

Sectional Centro Roles. All accessories. Cire. 
44 ft. lit. 9 ft. 6 in. £8 15 s. complete oar r.ptl. 
Marquees, 30 ft. x 20 ft. x 14 ft. high. 
£38 15s. Completo. . . 

All types of Marquees, Tents and Camping 
equipment in stock. Send Id. for List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

(CN), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane (Lough¬ 
borough Junction), London. S.E.5. 


MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

This week wc offer two of tho scarcer 
sets of tho Coronation stamps issued 
in 1937. liilchjsct is complete, 

NEW GUINEA used set 2d. to 1/- 

catalogucd 6/7 only 3/9 
PAPUA used Id. to 5d. 

catalogued 5/- only 3/» 

or the two sets for 6/6 including 
v postage. Cash with order. 

When ordering these stamps you 
should ask for a selection of our 
World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINCTON & MARTIN (Dept. 504) 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established . 3 88Qm»i ■■■ » > 


Fal fl oi M !l> IB W EVI MTEl 


If you request Approvals and enclose 2id. 
stamp I ■ send FRED ten stamps from 
ROUMANIA. This packet includes 
Charity, Aviation Fund and Ex-King 
Michael stamps, and unusual postago dues. 
Write today to : 

Ii. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitcgate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


= SPECIAL OFFERS — — 

200 different Austria . 4/- 

100 different France . 1/9 

100 different Greece . 3/6 

100 different Hungary . 1/3 

100 different Italy . ... 2/- 

25 different Spain ... .. 3d. 

25 different Sweden ... ... loci, 

50 different Hitler Portraits 2/6 
50 different. Luxemburg ... <f /G 
Cash with order—postage extra. 
Approval books sent by request. 
-^^Bridgnorth Stamp Co., Bridgnorth =- 



FIT 


i / V: 


Largo 

INDEPENDENCE 

Turks Is. Centenary; Australia Scout 
Jamboree; New Singapore; Latest 
Malta; Largo China Air. All free to 
collectors asking to sec my Famous 
Approvals and sending 3d. for postage & lists,. 
(Without Approvals Price 10d.), 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 

Dept. B2, Palace St.. Canterbury, Kent. 


• ROUMANIA 
King Michael Abdication 

FREE ! ! ! 

9 Containing 10 
beautiful and. 
|§ scarce, mint, 
U ROUMANIAN 
U stamps, ail issued 
during the reign 
|3S of the recently 
jfj. . , f ^ ., Aft Y,.iigj abdicatedyoung 

monarch, KING 
MICHAEL, This 
wonderful free set Includes at least 3 lovely 
photogravurestamps actually depicting 
the young King himself. This valuable set. 
of 10 unused stamps will be sent to YOU,’ 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you ask to 
SEE a selection of our Bargain Approvals, 1 
and enclose 2£d. for postage. DON’T 
DELAY, WRITE TODAY Ml 

D. J. HANSON (Dept. C.N.27), 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 
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Another Treasure, for You to . 
keep and enjoy 


riUNCE CHARLES 



★ 136 ROYAL PHOTOS ★ 

Into this lovely book have gone the 
first official photographs of Prince 
Charles as well as over 100 Royal 
Family pictures from Queen Victoria’s 
childhood onwards. At most book¬ 
shops, stores, newsagents, etc., price 
2/6. If any difficulty, send P.O. for 
2/9 (post free) to the publishers. , 

© Other attractive pictorial books at 
the same price include 
II,R.H.Princess Elizabeth's Wedding 
Day 

II.R.H. Princess Margaret from 
Babyhood to the Present Day and 
Mr Churchill—His Xife in Pictures, 

Publishers: 

PITK INS, 5 CLEMENTS INN, London. W.C.2 


FOR BOYS’ & GIRLS’ 

NEWEST COSSACK 

■igG&ffiR BOOTEE 


Tappers of FINE TAN 
r&w ill LEATHER. Thick cosy 
ftV flee c y • lining. Sub- 

stantial crepe sole & 
heel. For warm <fc eom- 
fortablo all-day 

Just the thine 
f or Winter! 

COYS’and 1 t’s to Art / 7’s to l|7/C 
GIRLS' SIZES 1*8 U4 / ‘" 10's 41'U 

<6 (n. to 7 fn. high) 

LA ?! ES h S L ZE 2 r’? t0 W/fi 

8^ in. htgh 5’s OQ'U rack, and Ins. 
Money Back Guarantee. 
RIDGWAY STORES (Dept, CN), 
GROSVENOR $T„ MANCHESTER, 1. 


Look out [.for the 

YOUNG NATURALISTS’ 
LEAGUE 

in the 

SPRING ISSUE 

of 

“WILD LIFE” 


IralS 


COYS’and 11’sto 
GIRLS'SIZES 1*8 


Greatheart Braving the 
of Capri .. . Weather 


His Sanctuary 
For Birds 

JJirds as well as men have lost 
a good friend with the death 
of Dr Axel Martin Munthe, in his 
native Sweden at the age of 91. 

Axel Munthe enjoyed a three¬ 
fold fame—in medicine, in 
literature, and as one of the most 
devoted protectors that birds 
have ever had. Practising as a 
doctor in Paris, and later in 
Rome, he was equally well known 
and esteemed in London, 

Wide world: 
fame came to ; 
him as the man 
who in the 
Italian, island of v 
Capri built the || 
beautiful home f 
which he called 
San Michele, and 
established 
a splendid bird 
sanctuary. For 
many years Italy Dr AxeI Munthe 
had been notorious for her pitiless 
destruction every ' spring and 
autumn of enormous multitudes 
of birds on their migrations. 

Munthe’s sanctuary * preserved 
hosts of birds which in turn 
served Italian agriculture by 
devouring the pests of field and 
vineyard, and the result was 
that the Italian government 
passed laws making birds as safe 
in that lovely land as our birds 
are here. 

Axel Munthe had a complete 
mastery of our language, and it 
was in English that he wrote his 
magnificent book, The Story of 
San Michele, which told of his 
life down to 1929. In later years 
blindness descended upon him; 
but it never extinguished the 
light that glowed on in his kindly, 
valiant heart. 

r -BEDTIME CORNER — 


ROYAL NAVY IN 
THE ARCTIC 

]VTost of us are glad to wrap up 
warmly and keep the cold 
out; but the. Royal Navy has a 
force well within the Arctic 
Circle that is determined to let 
the cold in. They are- engaged 
in a fact-finding experiment in 
the interests of practical science. 

There are many precedents for 
such an experiment. Men have 
been submerged for weeks in sub¬ 
marines to see how they and their 
craft bear the strain; they have 
ascended to heights in the air 
that dwarf the topmost peaks of 
the Himalayas; they have shut 
themselves in sealed chambers 
to see how little oxygen they can 
live on, and for how long; they 
have allowed poisonous insects to 
bite and sting them; they have 
tested upon themselves the 
effects of suspected foods. And 
they have endured all these 
hazards for the common good. 

What the Naval mission in the 
Arctic seeks is precise knowledge 
of the effects of extremely low 
temperatures on men and equip¬ 
ment. More than 1500 officers 
and men of the American army ! 
made a similar test on land two 
years ago amid the bitter winter 
temperatures of Alaska. A week 
'.with the- thermometer showing 
an average temperature of 58 
degrees below zero proved that in 
such cold men could not do 
strenuous work, for the air 
tended to freeze the lungs. Their 
condition gradually declined, and 
it was estimated that the men 
lost two per cent of efficiency for 
every degree of temperature be¬ 
low zero. 

Now we shall hear what our 
naval men have to say. of the 
effects of such temperatures in 
icebound seas. 


Matilda the Moorhen 


Published 
March 15th 

1/1 post free 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 
58 MADDOX STREET, LONDON,W.l 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

ami with our Youth .Organisations! wo aro 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for live place they must talc© later as' 
responsible citizens. Will you please help usp 
Wo sorely need yoUr aid. Address: 

The Rev. Ronaj.d F, \V. roi.xom, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), 5B3x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, E.l, 
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1 WORLD'S GREATEST § 

| CHRISTIAN CIRCULATING § 
B _ LIBRARY | 

m Sponsored by L/eut.-Gen. Sir William — 
g - Dobbie, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. | jg 

1100,000 volumes! 

H = 

= Best books ever produced ■ 

gj = 

= All parents should enrol their O 
B children and join themselves g 

Write for particulars 

a the 3 

§ EVANGELICAL LIBRARY § 
l§ 78 Chiltern Street, W.l g 
■ jrrwiyHifCDfifaiifniiiaiifCsiiiwiiniiiBiniu 


JAtilda was feeling, hungry 
and cross. For days the 
river had been so full and 
racing by so fast that it was 
difficult to dive down after the 
water insects; and all she 
could , find to eat were berries. 
And now, in front.of the only 
bush where the berries grew 
a boy was, sitting fishing. 

- “These Humans have no 
consideration for us River- 
Bankers!” she squawked, jerk¬ 
ing her little black head 
with its scarlet-topped beak 
and . twitching her white- 

tipped tail. _ ~ 

“T here are 

plenty of other ^ 

places along the 

bank to fish 

But the boy 
evidently didn’t 
think so, for 
he sat on and ■/- 

on. And though 
he kept losing /f 

his bait, he 
couldn’t catch 
the fish which 
was taking it. 

Matilda grew 
more and more 7 

hungry. So at last she decided 
to swim across to, the oppo¬ 
site bank and hunt the water 
weeds growing near it, al¬ 
though she did know that 
this was a favourite lurking- 
place of ; her enemy Sharp- 
teeth, the Pike. 


Just as she neared the weed 
bed there was a splash be¬ 
hind her. 

“My goodness! Sharpteeth 
is after me!” she thought. 
So up from the water she 
flew, on to the top of the 
banking. 

There was another splash, 
and Matilda looked round to 
jeer at Sharpteeth from her 
high, safe perch. But then 
she saw it was the. boy who 
was making the splash. , He 
was throwing out'a new kind 
of bait on a long line, and 

__ 1 as he wound it 

| in it looked just 
like a fish swim- 
ming. 

S h a r p . teeth 
thought so, too! 
s r: Out of his lurk- 

/ f , ing’ place he 

• JJ dashed, meaning 
to seize this bait 
"wl ill ill as he had seized 
all the rest. But 

g ' mfflS jfl this time he got 

And' -soon 
BJ Matilda saw the 

. mm b°y pulling her 

enemy out of 
the water and taking him 
triumphantly away in his fish¬ 
ing basket. • . 

. “I think I like Humans 
after all,” said Matilda the ; 
Moorhen. as she made up for 
lost time and feasted on those . 
berries. 


You can t afford to write badly m 
your notebooks or in yourexamination 
papers but you can afford the Blackbird 
Pen which is back again to serve you 
as well as it did your parents. 


There are also pencils to match 
IN BLACK, BLUE, GREEN OR GREY 

Pens. ------ 12/10 

Pencils - -- -- -- -- - 9/2 

Presentation pen and pencil 
sets complete with box - - - - 22/- 
All the above prices include Purchase Tax 


THE 


Blackbird 


PEN 


MADE BY 


Brilliant England and Middlesex bat , and Arsenal winger , 


Denis 


on 


“I cross roads 
like THIS. 



“ Many a cricket match has been 
won by running singles — and in 
Soccer, of course, you meed all 
your speed. But the road’s no 
place for running — it’s criminal 
to risk your life and other people’s. 
I cross roads the proper way, 
like this: 

I At the kerb—HALT. 

% Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear—QUICK MARCH. 


“ I don’t believe in rushing; it’s 
better to wait till there’s a real 
’ gap in the traffic. 

“In both Soccer and cricket, there 
are sometimes risks you ought 
to take. But in traffic — never ! 
It’s just stupid to take risks where 
the results are so serious. To be 
a good Road Navigator, do your 
Kerb Drill as I do — and never 
try to sneak runs ! “ 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
















1 2 



BREAKING IT GENTLY 

rjPoM came home just as younger 
brother Billy was leaving. 
"Hey, Bill!” cried-Toni.- “Why 
are'you wearing my raincoat?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “you 
Wouldn’t like your new dress suit 
to get wet, would you?” 

Beheading 

T’m lucid, you can see through 
me. [hold 

Chop off my head, and you’ll be- 
A famous king whose story grim 
Immortal William Shakespeare 
- told. 

Behead again, and there is found 
The organ which receives ail 
Sound. Answer next meh 


Jacko 

* 

is Down in the 

Dumps 

f ROMAN Col NS, My Boy. 

1 —| this is the site 

,s A ] 
l BETTER PLACE. 1 

-M/M f ' LL HERE J ^ & 

f DEAR ME ! YOU HAVE ^ (SSL, 

r4 BEEN DIGGING IN 
.f THE 

||§ 

&II 
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SOAP 

Most of ■ us think of soap as 
being a modern invention, 
but this is not so. Pliny, the 
ancient Greek, says that soap was 
discovered by ,the Gauls and was 
composed of tallow and ashes. 

Last century a soap-boiler’s 
shop Was discovered in the ruins 
of Pompeii, overwhelmed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius in ad 79. 

It is even. mentioned in the 
Bible, Jeremiah saying: “For 
.though'thou wash thee with nitre, 
and take thee, much soap . /. ” 



“Well', you told me to go out into 
the garden and be a 4 good little 
feller,’ didn’t you, Daddie? v 

CORRECTION 

HPiie young author met a critic 
who had reviewed his book. 
“Why did you say that my book 
was the worst I ever wrote?” 

“But I didn’t,” replied the 
critic. “I said that it was the 
worst book anybody ever wrote.” 

Charade 

Qun first is human beings 
(male); 

Our second’s bathes, in stream or 
sea, 

Or when someone or something 
sinks. > 

Our whole is fair to high degree: 
Grand hills ’that people ne’er 
forget, 

Right.in the heart.of Somerset. 

Answer next week 


discovery of some Roman coins. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Heronry. High in, the tree- 
tops huge dark clumps of sticks 
denoted the presence of nests. 

“A heronry, Don,’’ said Farmer 
Gray. “Look! There is a heron 
returning to its nest. See. how 
the long legs are tucked forward, 
instead of trailing behind as is 
usual. This will enable the bird 
to grip the edge of the nest as *it, 
lands. The clumsy-looking nests 
are very strongly built, as of 
course they must be; exposed as 
they are to all weathers. 
Occasionally, a pair of herons will 
forsake their tree-top home, and 
build $ huge'nest on the water, or 
perhaps amid a bed of reeds.” . 

An Odd Sum ; 

Can you fill in the missing 
amounts in this queer addition ■ 
sum? ! £ s d 

Headgear . ,v .. 

Ruler .... , 

Leather-worker ., 7 

North arid South Poles 

Bicycle .... ... 7_ 

Type of pig . .. ... < 

■Haircut ' • v. \. • - 

Piece of tobacco .. .. 

; ... ./ t £3,7 7| ; 

Answer next week 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS ; 

IVIarah Marigold 

Jn the green water-meadows, the 
‘, gleaming golden Marsh Mari¬ 
golds, or Kingcups, may be found. 

The large 
leaves of 
these hand¬ 
some showy 
plants are in¬ 
clined to be 
heart-shaped 
and they 
grow on stout 
stalks, as do 
the flowers. 7 
The cup is 
formed by five or more sepals; for 
they ‘ are not true petals. It 
measures about one and a half * 
inches across and in .the centre is 
a mass of stamens. 

This lovely plant is a relative 
of the Common, Buttercup. 


a little excavating on his own. 

Dividing the Square 

JJere is a match problem 


can try out on 


that 

your 


you 

friends. ; 7 . * . ■ r : \ • - ; 

Make a square composed of 
three matches on each side and 
ask a friend if he can place 
seven matches inside the square 
so as to divide it into three parts, 
each of the same area. ■ 



A 

r ”" gj 



1 




B 



i 


• ■ 1 

C 7 



GmuutiL 



fjelMCOpic (siu) Siqh 

Naval telescopes, powerful clay and night 
leases, modern micrometer automatic range 
locus 1 apparatus. Splendid object lens. 
Approx. 15 in. in length. Pick out objects 
with, clarity ancl precision at many miles 
range. 35/- only. Post and packing i/ 6 . 

Ex-Government Surplus Gauntlets. Brand- 
new and waterproof material. Five pairs 
2/6 or 48/- per gross, post free. 

New U.S.A. Waterproof Knee Boots, rubber 
soles 2/6 ; post, etc., i/-. 



Half Price Offer From BIF. An absolute 
first rate machine, approx. 2 lb, Complete 
bulbs and 2 films. Sensational price of 
65/-, Post, etc., 2 / 6 . . Sparc films at 1/3. 
Consists of Comedy’ Cartoons, Quizzes, 
Nature Study, etc. 24 varieties. Shows 
on any white background or we can supply 
white plastic screen at extra cost of 6 /-. 
No home should be without this Film 
Projector, which will entertain both young 
and old, Each machine guaranteed 5 
years. 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. O N), 
J96-200 Coldharbour Lane (Loughborough Junction), London, S.E.5. 


The diagram shows how/it' is' 
done. The area of C is that of 
three squares of one match, a side. 
The areas of A and B are equal 
to two squares of one match a 
side, plus two - rectangles whose 
sides are one match long and half 
a match wide. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
March 2, to Tuesday, March 8. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 MacTammas— 
a story. 5.15 Regional Round. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 News Talk. North, 
5.0 Books Worth Reading; How’s 
it Done?—compiling the Children’s 
Hour. Listeners’ Forum — dis¬ 
cussion. Scottish, 5.0 Scottish 

Round-up; Talk. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Rhymes; Far¬ 
away Island (3); I’ve Met Children 
Everywhere (3). Welsh , 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme in Welsh. 5.30 Junior 
Radio Record. West, 5.0 Sammy 
Angers on’s Donkey — a story;. 
Audley Park School Choir; Chiefly 
to do With Stoats. 

.FRIDAY, 5.0 Glasgow Slum to' 
Fleet Street (4). 5.15 High Bar¬ 

bary (4). N . Ireland , 5.0 Adven¬ 
tures in France; Heir to Dun-an- 
Oir (4); Songs. North, 5.0 The 
Exciting Journey (Part 1). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 A Norman and 
Henry Bones story, 5.35. Fresh 
Fields. Midland, 5.0 Midland Maga¬ 
zine; Two-part songs.^ North, 5.35 
Newsreel. Scottish,. ,5.0. We’dALike 
to Broadcast—young children try 
out their talents before the micro¬ 
phone. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 My Miscellany—a 
talk. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Story; Bourne¬ 
mouth Youth Orchestra. Scottish . 
5.0 Programme in Gaelic. 5.15 
Competition Results. , 5.40 The 
Scottish Zoo Man talks about the 
Zoo in Springtime. 

; TUESDAY, 5.0 A Competition; 
Records. 5.25 Nature Parliament. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 I Want to be an 
Actor; Peter Comes in From the 
Farm; Nature Diary; Songs. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 Tammy Troot’s Sub¬ 
marine; Down at the Mains. 
Welsh, 5.0 Programme in Welsh. 
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at Jacko’s “rare discovery.’* 

Sage Saw 

Jx Is not the ’ gay coat that 
makes the gentleman. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Jumbled Royal 
Residences 

Windsor, Whitehall, 
Balmoral, Hampton 
Court, Sandringham, 
Buckingham. 
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It ^ 



Marvellous that anything so nice can be so full of 
real goodness too. But, as you see, Mars bars arc 
packed with all those good things that give you 
strength and energy ajl day. 


—coated with milkier chocolate. 

^ ......I extra thick layer of new buttery 

s v / ^ "ii" flavoured caramel. 



delicious centre of milk, chocolate, 
—glucose and sugar-—all lightning* 
' whipped in white of egg, 














